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I« thought Vwe ror'd the grassy Tale 

And gathered blooming flowers. 

Imagination spreads her sail 

In Flomi's sweetest bowers : 

But feelings true has touched my heart, 

As my lost friends I Tiew, 

And memory pure, a sigh will start. 

That is sincerely true. 



PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Siegfried ^ Coates, Printert, 
■WABK ranma onics, s. ■. cosiim toim Am Mcon mun. 



TO THS 

F&XBND OF MT TOVTB, 



To you, fhe dear companion of my youth, and the heloved friend 
ray later years, do 1 dedicate the following Poem; and although 
Mb had past from our parting, till we met again, yet the pure flame 
love was not extinguished, but brightened at the memory of youthful 
fs. Your benevolent heart that has ever felt for the distresses of 
ar friend, I trust, will approve of the following collection, which 
U be a lasting compensation for the anxiety of the Author, and feel 
A mantle to shelter her from the storm of criticism. 

I AM MT MUCH LOVED FRIEND, 

Sincerely and affeclionateli/ j/ovrs^ 

S. H. GARDIXER. 
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S^IBSff^CIE 



As the following Poem has been the employment of my leisui 
hours, I do not know that ( shall say any thing particular in favour < 
it, I leave the readers to judge for themselves ; but as prefaces is cui 
tomary, and sometimes satisfactory to a reader, I thought best to attac 
one to the following Poem, as it gives me an opportunity of justifyin 
myself with regard to the censorious remarks that was made on th 
Village Rambler: it likewise gives me an opportunity of returning m 
sincere thanks to those who so generously contributed to the assistanc 
of the widow and the orphan, in the purchasing of the above poen 
It has been hinted that the Village Rambler was not my composing- 
imitation I do not deny ; but taking from others, as my own, I shoul 
despise; and trifling as the pieces may appear to some, I love them a 
a friend — they have not only employed my leasure moments, but the 
have soothed a heart oppressed with sorrow; they have been m; 
bosom friend, and my midnight companion. To flatter myself witl 
the idea that I could enlighten the minds of individuals, would hav 
been presumption, and it was the farthest from my intention ; but t 
amuse, in a lonely hour, was the height of my expectations. A numbe 
of the pieces in the Village Rambler was composed while labourin 
under distressing feelings of mind, and it is only to those in simiia 
situations that can feel the tender sensations of sympathy, as such 
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wiifaoat flattery, acknowledge the generous, the worthy contributioii 
of the publisher towards a lonely widow, and orphans who had de- 
pended on the profits, arising from the poem, for a winter^s support—* 
and I have no doubt but she will meet the reward of her virtues in 
that Heaven, where the weary traveller findeth rest — ^And while oa 
•earth, there will glow in my bosom a lasting memorial of firiendshipv 
which her goodness deserves. 

The following Poem I now present to the public; the pleasures of 
imagination is only seen by those who are fond of retirement, and the 
beauties of Nature, in eVery season of the year, is felt by a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude and admiration. The works of Divine Good- 
ness was not created in vain ; then, who is more obligated to praise 
them than man? Where they not given for his comfort? Have they 
not bloomed for his pleasure? and who can feel the different changes 
of the seasons more sensibly than a poet? They view his beauties in 
the infant blossoms of the spring, and his love in t^e fruits of the sum* 
mer, his tender kindness in the profusion of autumn, and his fatherly 
care through the storms of the winter. And who will not secretly 
praise the great Creator. 

I ask the critic if poetry is such a wonderful accomplishment, that a 
persons talents is to be doubted ; have not hundreds trod in the same 
path? And are we not commanded to improve the talent that has been 
bestowed, or rather, in my belief, lent to us for some wise purpose- 
must it, from neglect, lie dormant, and be carried to the grave useless, 
or as a chastisement for our neglect, taken from us and given to another ; 
had that been the case, what a lonely life of fifteen years should I have 
past, but to the contrary, my lonely hours is no hardship, my pen, ink, 
and paper, are the companions of my vacant hours. I must acknow- 
ledge that I did not expect that my writings would have ever appeared 
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in public, but nnce it is so, and my abilities, though small, by sonu 
doubted, I have embraced the present opportunity of vindicating my 
self, and if the critic will take the trouble to examine the poems o 
Robert Bloomfield, they will find that the imitation has no comparisoi 
with the beauties of the original Some of the pieces of the followin| 
Poem is not flig|hts of fancy, nor imitation, but what has truly happened 
during my life time. The piece to Hope Lodge was composed whil< 
silently musing on scenes of my youthful days; the farewell to Darb; 
describes many scenes that is neither borrowed nor imitation. Tb 
Days of My Youth to my Old Coating Cloak, and many others in tb 
following Poem is not borrowed, but what has taken place within \ 
few years post But as my superiors in prose and poety has undeigon 
die unpleasant sensation of criticism, I did not expect to stear clear c 
it, but resting my confidence on those of more tender feelings I suli 
icribe myself the firiend and well wisher of all my fellow mortals. 



THE 



A POBSC. 



' V 



THE BASKET OF VRAGMJENTO. 



Solitary and sad, I wandered alone to my litUe bower, then lean« 
ii^ my head on my hand, to indulge my grief, when I beheld Ellen,- 
my beloved friend, coming with light steps towards me, and with a 
cheerful voice, she said : ** Emma, thou friend of my bosom, why art 
tiiou sad, and why is thy countenance changed, behold the beauties of 
fbe evening, and let it cheer thy sorrowing heart/^ *'0h, Ellen,^^ I repli- 
ed, *^ou companion of my youth ; tell me what I shall do with the 
Basket of Fragments ; shall I gather them up, and lay them in a cor- 
ner to get mouldy, or like the unprofitable servant, bury them in the 
earth, and by that means lose the talent that ought to be improved. 
Dear Emma, she replied, gather thy fragments together, and they will 
be to thy Ellen as the sweet breeze of a summer^s evening, or the 
glistening dew drops on the soft leaf of the blushing rose/' Cheered 
by her gentle advice, I pressed my loved friend to my bosom, and we 
strolled to our bumble cottage together, to .look over the Basket of 
Fragments. 



WXNTBR BXIFIiBOnONS, 

OR A 

YEJIR COMPARED TO AN AGE. 



Tho^ icy chains hath bottnd the rills, 
And flakes of snow hath clothM the hills, 

Yet still a charm I see : 
Tho' ruflBing winds has robb'd the trees, 
And chasM away the summer breeze, 

A charm remains for me. 

Says pleasure, whereas the pleasing charm, 
That with such love your bosom^s warm ; 

For naked hills and plains, 
When not one leaf is seen to move, 
And not one warbler^s song of love, 

With thar soft pleasing strains. 

This is the very charm I see, 
A lesson here remains for me. 

By contemplation given. 
That tells the wandering mind to stay 
And ponder o^er a better way, 

The way that leads to Heaven. 

A year is like the age of man. 

Like spring, his days, when first began, 
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h usherM in with tears ; 
He sweetly in his cradle sleeps, 
Or in his mother^s arms he creeps. 

Overcome by childish fears. 

If but an ant is seen to creep 
Upon the sill, his infant seat, 

His feara is np in arms ; 
Or like a tender flower in May, 
His infant beauty blooms away, 

Unconscious of its charms. 

Next like sweet June^s unfolding rose. 
His youthful mind with sweets enclose, 

He grasps at airy joy; 
Or else to school unwilling goes. 
And thinks it half his daily woes, 

A wild unruly boy. 

With whips and tops, and idle plays. 
He spends along his youthful days^ 

Till manhood takes its place; 
Then letting loose the silken reing, 
He oft with folly turns his brains. 

And joins each heedless chase. 

But should true love his ways direct 
And some (air maid his heart protect. 

Then, like the woodbine sweet. 
Or like the tender summer rose. 
His morning bloom his evenings closie, 

Where all the graces meet 



Next like sweet aatunm*i. golden fruit, 
That like an aged tree takes root, 

Not only (air to view, 
But &st within his breast ebtwines. 
The silver branch where wisdcmi slunei, 

With friendship firm and true. 

And now, like autnmn^s golden store, 
He willing stands to help the poor. 

Directed by kind Heaven, 
No churlish looks, no answers rude. 
No angry brow, no sneers intrude. 

But all is freely given. 

Till slowly creeps abnost unseen, 
Tho^ storms and tempest lay between, 

Like v^nter^s age will come. 
And as it binds the earth with firoit, 
So is the bloom of youth now lost. 

To fit us for the tomb. 

In winter when the snow and frost, 
Hath bound the earth and beauty^s lost, 

Then storms will ra^e and blow ; 
The sturdy oak^ they do not bend, 
Or to the weary shelter lend. 

Nor one kind shade bestow. 

But spring will come and cheer the gloom, 
And charming Flora spread the bloom. 
In eveiy vernal bower ; 
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But where will age when beautj fadei^ 
Enliven all its youthful shades, 
With lovers enchanting power. 

Tis in the arms of friendship fast, 
Old age is shielded from the blast, 

And guarded by kind Heaven: 
Through life they temper both their minds, 
And fast entwined like aged vines, 

They cheerful take what^s given^ 

And with obedient patience wait, 
To meet the issue of their fate, 

With sweet content and peace ; 
For spring to them may ne^er return. 
But death may close their mouldering um, 

And all their sorrows cease. 

Then in the dark and lonesome grave. 

Where no kind hand can beauty save. 
Or animate the frame ; 

But there a lifeless mass of clay. 

In time it moulders all away, 

Nor e^en a friend can claim. 

But one true prop that Ms us high, 
Is faith that trusts the soul to fly, 

And meet its just reward : 
How pleasing, then, to hear the call. 
Come forth, ye faithful, great and small, 

Nor think your trials hard. 

Now spring seems like the infant age, 
Next, sununer like the youth engage. 
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In all its bloom spread forth ; 
But autumn like a parent kind, 
Enlivens both (he heart and mind, 

And winter binds the earth. 

Then, what can save the rising blade, 
When frost, and snow, and storms invade, 

But blooming healthful spring ; 
It toon revives the drooping earth, 
But what will call bright beaiijjr forth. 

Where death has cast his sting. 

'Tis only virtue bears the bloom. 
And that will flourish in the tomb. 

And every beaufy save: 
While mouldering in the silent earth, 
It buds, and blossoms, and breaks forth. 

And blooms upon the grave. 



CHRISTMAS CONVERSATIOK 

Dear Ellen bring your little chair, 

And take a seat by me ; 
You need no ghost, or goblin fear. 

For this is Christmas Day. 

And Henry, if you quiet prove, 
And ne'er your promise fail, 

ril tell you then a tale of love, 
A little pleasing tale. 
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Now, tell me, Ellen, little queen, 

I think jou have no pride, 
Can you tell ipe what Christmas mean, 

I can't she then repli'd. 

But, when I was a little maid. 

My parents oft did say. 
That I a pretty verse had said. 

Upon a Christmas day. 

And oft for being so intent. 
They would a present make, 

When I on learning was so bent, 
A very nice plum cake. 

But tho' I said my verses well, 

And did not stop between. 
But still for all I could not tell 

What 'tis that Christmas mean. 

Well, then, my little gentle fair. 

To you I will explain. 
The meaning of these verses arc, 

The babe of Bethlehem. 

It was proclaim'd, in time of old^ 

A Saviour should be born. 
And to the Jews it was foretold. 

This we call Chiistmas morn. 

Tlicn angels sung their morning hymn. 
While musick fill'd (he air, 

And joyful tidings they did bring, 
With voices sweet and clear. 
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To shepherds, then, they told it time, 
While hallelujah's ring, 

That they to Bethlehem should go, 
And see their infant king. 

A star so bright, rose in the East, 

Nor stoppM its steady way, 
But led the wise men's journey safe, 

Just where the Saviour lay. 

Frankincence, myrrh, and precious gold, 
With presents brought from far, 

And there each gift they did unfold, 
To Heaven's bright morning star. 

Upon the oxen's humble bed, 

The infant Saviour lay. 
And glory shone around his head, 

The rising star of day. 

At Christmas, Christ, the Lord was born, 

A manger was his bed, 
When crucifi'd, a crown of thofns 

Was plac'd around liis head. 

This was Good Friday, as we call, 
That Christ the Lord did die, 

A ransom gave himself for all, 
To save both you and I. 

But Easter was the glorious morn. 
He burst the darksome grave; 

With heavenly love he was adorn^d^ 
Poor helpless man to save. 
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Now, this is he who came to save^ 

Your infant soul from sin, 
That rose triumphant from the grave. 

Then humbly worship him. 

And let no little pashions rise. 

No angry fears controul. 
Remember Christ, who rules the skiei, 

The shepherd of your soul. 



On ieemg the great Fresh that took place in Darby Creek^ on tht fir 

of February^ 1821. 

The daylight broke with clouds and fain. 
And many a heart was filPd with wo, 

With noisy shouts they did proclaim, 
To see the raging waters flow. 

O^er hill and dale they bent their way, 

And driving ice did furious go, 
The clear destructions face display, 

While all the meadows overflow. 

Lai^e trees that often mockM the gale. 
And oft with verdour seemM to glow, 

The driving ice now bent their sail, 
And swept them in the overflow. 

The race, where oft with joy I've stood. 

To see the little fishes play, 
Was dreanM, and smotherM in the flood, 

And all its waten swept away. 
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Destructiou now made bare its face, 
And bore like rage its powerful sway ; 

Then clearM and ravagM every place, 
And scattered fences bore away. 

My heart it sickenM at tlie sight, 
And dim my eyes began to grow, 

While every bush, that once looked bright, 
Was smother'd in the overflow. 

But Providence stretchM forth his arm, 
And bid the raging waters cease ; 

Then stilPd each anxious hearts alarm. 
And lulIM their fears in quiet peace. 

Quickly the raging waves was still, 
When sleep had left the masters eyes. 

Then peace our languid hearts must fill. 
If we expect to gam the prize. 

When storms arise, when torrents flow,1 
When cares oppress both night and day, 

^Tis then the fearful heart will knew. 
That faith must be the only stay. 

Resigned to Heaven, through every change, 
The happy pilgrim plods his way. 

And bears the cross content to range. 
But watchful travels night and day. 

^Till lodgM at last on Jordan^s shore. 
He sees the roUing waters stand; 

Then praises Heaven, nor wishes more, 
But enters there the promiiM land. 



A DESCRIFTIOir OF HOPE LODGE. 



Hope Lodge is a handsome farm, situated in tlie village of White 
Harsh, obout thirteen miles from the city of Philadelphia, where I 
spent most of my leisure time, between the age of twelve and eighteen. 
It was in possession of a worthy family, by the name of Bush, and die 
affectionate behaviour and kind attention to me from all the family, 
and the agreeable rambles with my beloved Nelly, has rivited my beait 
with affection and gratitude to their memory. It was there that I gstve 
consent to blow the coals of love on the altar of pure affection, which 
was fastened by the chains of Hymen, and will ever glow with a fond 
remembrance of Hope Lodge, and all its inhabitants. 



BOPB LODGE. 



Ye scenes of my youth, oh I long have we parted, 
Blessed mansion of peace, so happy and free. 

And memory often a soil sigh has started. 

When alone I have pondered, dear mansion on thee. 

Ye friends of my youth, how oft have we rambled. 
O'er meadows so sweet, or groves of delight, 

And oft o'er the crooked worm fence have we scrambled, 
When naught but the raptures of pleasure in sight 

Ye friend of my bosom when seated with pleasure, 
Upon the green sod at the verge of the grove. 

Now sorrow has pressed me, I feel the sweet treasure. 
In silently musing on her that I love. 
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Ye sire so kind, how oft have you pressed me, 
Unto your lov'd bosom so faithful and true, 

And oft with a parents affection caressed me. 
That experience has told me, is equalM by few. 

Ye brothers and sisters, how dear to each other, 
When met in the bonds of friendship and love ; 

But one thing was wanting, the smiles of a mother^ 
Whose soul has ascended to Heaven above. 

Ye mornings of bliss when rising from slumber, 
And meeting the smiles of affection so true, 

Still dwells in my bosom, and warm without number, 
And burns, thou sweet mansion, for Nelly and you. 

Ye evenings of mirth, when toil had oft ended. 
How pleasant and sweet the hours had fled, 

For the blessings of Heaven with hope had descended. 
To soften the pillow that rested each head. 

Ye youth of my love, it was there I beheld you. 
All lovely and blooming, and dear to my heart, 

And in my fond bosom no one could excel you, 
When at the sweet rivulet was destin'd to part 

Ye days of my youth, with pleasure I name it. 
When bound at the shrine of Hymen so true, 

'Twas at that bless'd mansion, with truth I proclaim it, 
I gave dearest William in virtue to you. 

Ye years that's rolPd over, and long since I parted. 
From that happy mansion so quiet and still. 

Has clouded my brow till I feel broken hearted, 
And patiently sorrow by trouble's harsh rilL 
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Ye tears of affection, I feel you oft creeping, 
^Mong the rough furrow that age has now made. 

That brings a sweet comfort and joy in reflecting. 
On the happy mansion and thy pleasant shade. 

Ye friend of my bosom, adieu now for ever, 
No more in this wide world PIl see you again ; 

Tbo^ worn with affliction it never can sever, 
That sisterly love which will always remain. 

Ye youth of my love, now the grave has enclosed you, 
And left your companion in sorrow to roam ; 

But oft in my bosom a thought will unfold you, 
While silently viewing my once happy home. 

Ye father of mercy, oh, lead me for ever, 
Unto thy blest mansion of virtue and peace, 

With the friends of my bosom where sorrow can't sever, 
Nor rob us of blessing that never will cease. 



TBB MORNING. 



A FRAGMENT. 



Soon as the morning streaks the East, 
The birds forsake their downy nest. 

To warble through the grove : 
So sweet they tune their httle tliroats, 
And carrol forth their pleasing notes, 

That fills my heart with love. 



Sleep had gently dinwn her mantle J'rom my eyes, and slumber from 
my eye lids, and feeling refreshed by her gentle power, I arose from my 
couch, and humbling myaelf to the Father of mercy, for sending his 
protecting angel, to overshadow me, with the shadow of his wings from 
the danger of darkness. It was. summer and the morning was wann^ 
but throwing on a light dress, I bent my way along the verge of a beau- 
tiful wood; the great luminary of day, was just darting hia golden 
rajs on the toj]» uf the surrounding hills, and tinging tliem with his 
beauty; the birds were warbling flieir morning songs; the Sowers 
that were yet moist, with the dew of the evening, were gradually un- 
/olding their soft leaves to catth the first ray of genuine warmth. — 
What a delightful scene I my feelings were better felt than described ; 
oh ! thought [, ye sons and daughters of aJHucncc, where are ye now? 
slumbering on your beds of down, and lulled in the laps of drowsiness, 
to you the delightful task is lost, the pleasure of contemplation. 



TO MBMORT. 



Oh ! memory, oil: you twitch my sle; 
Determined never more to leave 

My scatter'd thouglits behind ; 
For when I join the cheerful throng, 
In youthful mirtli or pleasing song. 

It ne'er relieves my mind. 

For when the eve of pleasure's o'er, 
Then sorrow, keener than before, 

O'crspreads my troubl'd heart : 
'Tis not the joy of mirth I find, 
To soothe and quiet my sad mind, 

Or ease the aching smart. 
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'Tis onlj in eacli hour so stil}. 
By resignation's quiet rill, 

That I can find relief: 
And as I bend to that soft pow V, 
It sweetly soothes each lonely hour, 

And softens every grief. 

I own, at times, that I do crave. 
Those friends that in the silent grave. 

Are mouldering fest away: 
Oh ! could I clasp that pleasing form. 
That oft has stilPd each infant storm. 

And breathe my life away. 

But sure, I am, it cannot be, 
That I on earth again will see, 

Each dear departed friend ; 
But faith can cure the aching smart, 
And hope will hover round my heart, 

And cheer me to the end. 

Then at religions shrine may I, 
With charity most humbly cry, 

That Heaven is truly just ; 
And feel resignM to bear the cross, 
Tho' human nature mourns the loss, 

Till closed within the dust 



TO CONTENT. 

Tell me, content, where I can find, 
A place to soothe my sorrowing mind, 
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To ease my heart that^s full of grief, 
Where can I find the beet relief^ 
Shall I pursue the giddy throng, 
And in gay pleasure sail along ? 
Shall I then grasp the worlds gay store, 
And never think of being poor? 
My daily life to spend in ease. 
And try each foolish thought to please; 
If I in revels spend the day, 
My evenings close in the same way ; 
Oh ! will it ease a mind of care, 
Or drive away tormenting fear. 
That will perplex whenever it comes, 
And fills my heart with dismal dooms ; 
Whole days I've rov'd and years I've spent. 
To find the cot of sweet content ; 
But disappointment stopp'd my way. 
And sorrow foUow'd day by day : 
The tears Ras oft roll'd down my cheek, 
With sighs my heart seem'd just to break ; 
When, lo I in fancy did appear, 
A lovely form most sweet and fair ; 
She gently wav'd her beauteous hand, 
Said she, c6ntent's at your command ; 
Have you been diligent to know, 
^ What is your duty here below ; 
Search through your mind, see if it^s right. 
And instant vanish'd out of sight : 
I then mus'd o'er what is the cause. 
Do I fulfill my Maker's laws ; 
Have I as freely given away. 
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As m J kind parent gives to me ; 
Have I lookM o^er a neighbour's fault, 
And bid my busy tongue to halt ? 
When slander sends her venom forth, 
And bears the sufferer down to earth ; 
Have 1 beheld the trembling poor, 
And willing shared my little store ; 
Have 1 dry'd up the orphans tears, 
And kindly sooth'd the widows fears : 
When base oppression bears her part. 
Do I relieve the sorrowing heart ; 
And add my mite, tho' small it be, 
To save a soul from penury ? 
Have I my talent, then, improved. 
And daily soar'd on wings of love. 
And to my enemies return. 
Do good for ill, my bosom bum ; 
Do I a parentis part fulfil. 
And try to break the stubborn will ; 
That youth with wisdom may engage, 
And love me as a friend in age; 
Do 1 pass by the mote and try. 
To clear the beam that's in my eye, 
And let my neighbour's faults alone. 
But daily strive to mend my own ? 
If so, thought 1, content will fill. 
My worriM mind and make it still ; 
Tho' storms will rise, faith will controul, 
And wisely guard to fix the soul. 
More firmly on yon distant shore. 
Where peace will reign, and sorrow more 
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Will never move hopes fond belief, 
Tho' in this world absorb'd In grief, 
And almost lost in sorrow's tide. 
But heaven in safety will us guide. 
Unto that firm and happy shd^e, 
Where trouble ne'er disturbs us more, 
And sweet content will pave the way, 
To mansions of celestial day. 


I 




MIDNIGHT. 






When midnight veils the glowing West, 






And nature all seems luH'd to rest. 






How sweet the silent hour ; 






How sweet to muse on scenes of youth. 






Where virtue, hoiour, love and truth, 






Hatli held each gentle pow'r. 






Midnight, thou silent friend, oh ! come. 






And hover round my much lov'd home. 






And I will meet thee there ; 


^ 




'Tia not the bustle of the great. 


^ 




Nor yet the wealth of pomp and state, 


V 




That makes us happy here. 


} 




'Tia since I've met affliction's blast. 


J 




That I can muse on days that's past, 


H 




With comfort and delight: 


■ 




How oft at midnight's silent hour, 


H 




Sweet resignation holds her pow'r, 




^ 


And sets my mind aright. 


I 
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To some, oh ! midnight, thou art sad, 
Else veiPd ih gloom, or horror clad, 

And dismal fears can send ; 
But to a heart that feels like mine. 
All wrapt in confidence divine, 

I love thee as a friend* 

If drowsy sleep should fill my eyes, 
In thought ril try to reach .the skies, 

With thanks for what is given ; 
In midnight^s gloom what can molest. 
While I so sweet can take my rest, 

And trust my Ufe to Heaven. 

Safe in the arms of thee, oh ! sleep. 
No thought of sorrow makes me weep, 

^Tis all with thee forgot ; 
But should thou take a rapid flight, 
ril seek my quiet frienC, midnight, 

And muse witliin my cot 



TO TBB TURTLE DOVB, 

ON HEARING THE BIRDS SING IN FEBEUART. 

Before stem winter left the plains. 
Or verdar cheerM the leafless grove, 

I heard the little warbler^s strains. 
Their pleasing notes of social love. 

Ye little birds, how kind ye be, 
My mournful heart would fi*eely say. 
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How can ye cheer a wretch like me, 

That sorrow daily wears away. 

• 
I ooce, like you, was gay and smart, 

And lovM the cheerful blooming spring. 

But sorrow rends my aching heart, 

To me ye can no comfort bring. 

^Tis solitudes still shades I love, 
It soothes my troubPd mind to rest. 

And leads my thoughts to Heaven above, 
That often makes me truly blessM. 

Not that I slight the warbler^s song, 
That with their little mates can rove ; 

Oh ! may they fly the whole day long, 
And sing their sweetest notes of love. 

The turtle dove that mourns her mate, 

Is dearer, far, oh ! far to me, 
She minds me of my lonely fate. 

Sweet bird, I cleave alone to thee. 

Come to my cot at early dawn, 
We^ll pass alone the live loi^ day ; 

A widow I, and you forlorn. 

We'll mourn the tedious hours away. 

And give to friendship what is due. 
To memory all, oh ! all her own. 

Sweet bird, 1 mourn my love like you, 
My dear companion's lost and gone. 
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On being askedy how I made out to get a living* 
Whj ask that question to a sorrowing hearty 

■ 

Can you make out a living to provide ; 
Through thoughtlessness, you cause the tear to start. 

That down my cheeks in silent drops do glide. 

Have 1 a friend? then why oblig'd to toil, 
And spend my days in never endless care ; 

My sorrowing mind, doth tender scenes recall, 
But no kind hand my daily labours spare. 

Silent in earth, but oh ! how hard to tell, 
Lies parentis offspring and a partner dear ; 

Within the grave my thoughts do often dwell, 
And when alone 1 drop the mournful tear. 

A brother too, had hie been spared to see, 

The sister of his infant mirth, 
Distressed with grief, oppress'^d with poverty. 

He'd comfort her, he lovM so dear on earth. 

But he's nojnore, for in the silent dust 

His manly limbs, I seen them peaceful laid ; 

His soul I trust now dwells among the just. 
Then hallow 'd be for e'er his lonely shade. 

Why not, if sweet compssaion fills your heart, 
Stretch forth your hand with charity divine, 

To ease that grief, relieve that aching smart. 
And let your deeds in heavenly goodness shine. 

Oh ! let not avarice check that glorious flame, 
Design'd by Heaven, the drooping mind to raise. 

Let one true gift secure that tender claim. 
And gratitude will always sound your praise. 
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But if your hand refuses that kind deed, ''^ 

Oh ! never ask me how I get along ; 
And never cause my sorrowing heart to bleed, 

Nor wound my feelings by a busy tongue. 

Kind Heaven is all syfiicient to provide, 

On Providence is all my rest and hope. 
My bark, tho' small, he will securely guide, 

And when I stumble be my only prop. 

Then, farewell wealth, if avarice fills your store. 

Oh, never at my cottage gate appear ; 
'Tis charity, sweet maid, that I adore, 

Humbly I pray that she may enter there. 

Teach me, kind Heaven, to feel sincere, 
To help the poor, the' e^'er so mean he be. 

The gift, tho' small, if but with thankful fear. 
My heart can feel it is approved by thee. 

How blessM that soul where conscience feels no smart. 

But waits submissive for divine command ; 

Can bear the cross, relieve the sorrowing heart, 

And feel a hope to gain the promised land. 

I 
That lot be mine, that hope from thee be given, 

Thou comforter, and best of friends ; 

To trust on thee, it fills my soul with heaven, 

Secures a peace that tim^ i^ill never end. 
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TBB BlTBMrZNO. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Oppressed with heat, distressed with care, 

I left Ufe^s busy scene, 
And wanderM through the meadow fair, 

Beside a winding stream. 



Tired with the toils and fatigues of a long Summers's day, I withdrew 
myself from the busy bustle of the world and wandered along the 
bank of a winding stream — the glorious sun had just left the borizont 
and gone, as it were, to enlighten another world ; beautiful emblem of 
divine love, that cheers the heart of man with its softening rays, and 
fills his mind with humble gratitude to his adorable Creator. I took 
my seat beneath the branches of a spreading oak, there I beheld with 
silent wonder, the still moon rising in all her splendour, and adding 
new beauties to the surrounding scene, my heart expanded with love 
to that all merciful being who is the giver of all good gifls and a pro- 
tector to the helpless sons and daughters of men, then I exclaimed in 
the secret of my heart, who can behold thy power without fear, or 
feel -thy love without obedience, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man, that thou visitest him ; but he is the work- 
manship of thy own divine hsff/S^ and when storms arise and the ocean 
of life is troubled, thou art the rock and the sure resting place for him 
to lean upon : feeling comfort from these reflections, I returned to mj 
habitation to pass the night in the peaceful slumbers of a contented 
. mind blessed by the powers of sleep. 
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TBB DATS OF 1IS7 TOUTR. 

Now my cottage is small and the walk are all bare, 

For no paper their poverty hides« 
And often keen want in my face darts a stare, 

And a sigh from my heart often glides. 

I knew the time once when as lively as May, 
And my youth was by Kind parents blessed, 

When pleasure sat smiling by night and by day, 
And with ribands and silk I was dressM. 

With flowers and feathers my heart met a smile, 
For the face of good nature was there ; 

And the hours of pleasure my youth did begmle. 
No sorrow or care did I fear. 

But where now is gone these scenes^once so gay. 

And the parents so gentle and kind ; 
'Twas the days of my youth they're all passM away, 

And sorrow is laging behind. 

When alone in my cottage I muse on my fate, 

Like a dove I sit mourning at eve ; 
My parents are gone and so is my mate, 

And the grave their lovM image receive. 

Well, now I am old and my youth has long fled, 
And my forehead wiih wrinkles is bound, 

Perhaps e'er a year PU be laid with the dead, 
And forgot moulder fast in the ground. 

Then why should I grieve, 'tis a folly to sigh, 
Tho' the days of my youth are long fled, 

May my thoughts now inhabit the realms of the sky, 
'Till my body's enclosed with the dead. 
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A RBFUBAL, 

ON BEING PRESSED TO GO TO THE CITY TO LIVE. 

The city's joys I once did claim, 
When busy care could not intrude, 

But now, content, I love thy name. 
The pleasing hours of solitude. 

Why should I leave these rural scenes. 
To hear the city's noisy i^ound. 

And lose those sweet, those pleasing dreams, 
That in retirement is found. 

Why should I leave those friends so dear. 
That oft my aching heart has eas'd ; 

Can noisy mirth relieve a tear, 

Or can my troubled mind be pleas'd. 

To hear the din or rattling sound. 

Of noisy carriages so fine, 
In these gay scenes can peace be found, 

To soothe a sorrowing heart like mine. 

Methinks I fear it will not do, * 

I love not scenes like these so gay, 

Where folly dwells and mirth persue, 
It often bears the miQd away. 

What tho' my cottage is quite small. 
And want stands keeper at the door. 

Contentment is my little all. 
And resignation fills my store. 

I love the hours of sweet content, 
I ne'er can riches take away, 
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If Providence affliction's sent, 
My duty is for to obey. 

^Tis rural scenes I love to view, 
Why should I leave my favourite joys, 

And giddy life again pursue, 
To hear the city's vacant noise. 

Ah, no, believe me, dearest friend, 
1 ne'er can leave my cottage small, 

And on tliis truth you may depend. 
That sweet contentment is my all. 



A farewell to Ellen on her going to the Western country. 

Adieu, my much lov'd youthful friend, 

My every comfort here below, 
Upon your daily steps attend. 

When to tlie western world you go. 

When you are travelling far away. 
Or on some lonely mountain cast, 

You'll think on many a happy day, 
That you and I so sweet have pass'd. 

But still, let not these pleasant scencH, 
Intrude to damp your present joy ; 

May hope, may resolution's means. 
Your daily thoughts each mom employ. 

Your faithful friend that's still at home. 
And musing o'er her scenes of care. 

Will breathe a sigh when you are gone, 
Nor cease to love tho' you are far. 
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Tho^ far away and in the west, 
Your travelling on your daily rout, 

Sincerely, then, may you be blessM, 
But by your friends your not foi^ot 

Then fare ye well, sweet Ellen dear, 
If we should never meet again, 

Tho' fortitude may stop the tear. 
My faithful heart is still the same. 

For sweird with love it true will bum, 
When oft alone I muse on you. 

And should you never more I'etum, 
I bid you now a fond adieu. 

But trust that when the hour will come. 
That we must leave this earthly shore, 

We^ll find a sure and safer home. 
And meet in Heaven to part no more. 



Tim BEAUTIES OF DARBY CREEK. 

Thou pleasant stream where lofty trees. 
Their ladenM branches careless wave. 

How oft I Ve stood and gaz^d on these. 
And oft admirM their pleasant shade. 

The blooming meadow strew'd with flowers. 
Has often caught my wandering eye, 

And oft Pve thought in vacant hours, 
It far surpasses Peruvian die. 

Along thy banks how sweet to stroll^ 
And muse upon the scenes of youth, 
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When love and virtue fillM the soul, 
And every simple thought was truth. 

Had Bamham waters such a shade. 
Where Bloomfield swellM his pleasing muse, 

His busy thoughts, like mine, had playM, 
When he his favourite theme had chos^d. 

For softened with poetic love. 

Along its banks the poet strayed. 
But lone and bare like Noah^s dove, 

Sweet Bamham waters wants a shade. 

Not so with thee, thou pleasant stream. 
For lofty branches grace thy side. 

On thy still bank my heart could dream. 
And silent watch thy bubbling tide. 

The. Scotia bard his lyre could sound, 

And echo far o^er hill and dale, 
But one lone stream his muse had found, 

That silent washM the lonely vale. 

For not one tree had gracM its side, 

To lull the weary hour of care. 
But thine^s the stream that sweet doth glide, 

And meets the river Delaware. 

Beneath thy shade in silent hour, 

A mourner here may tell his wo, 
And give to meditation^s power, 

A heart felt tear unhid to flow. 

Here village maids oft chose to rove, 
Or on thy glassy bosom sail. 
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The heart that. feels fair virtue's love, 
In friendship's bonds doth here prevail. 

Then let my wandering thoughts be still. 

And in thy shade be laid to rest, 
Or musing by thy quiet riU, 

9 

Oh ! let me by thy stream be bless'd. 

Thy quiet stream can show the mind, 
That life is gliding fast away ; 

And virtue is the pearl we'll find. 
As fhy clear waters silent say. 

The lofty trees that careless wave, 

A silent monitor to all. 
Forbids weak man the world to crave. 

For death will come and thou must fall. 

Fall like the leaf by autumn's frost. 

And wither into dust again. 
His manly Jbeauty all be lost. 

And not a shadow here remain. 

Then where's the need of glittering gold. 
Or heaps of riches here on earth; 

Content, that precious gift untold, 
Is sweeter, far, than gold is worth. 

Beneath thy shade, oh ! when I die, 
And close beside thy murmuring rill, 

My lifeless body may it lie, 

And moulder in thy gloom so still. 

May no rude foot the spot invade. 
Nor envy glance her wandering eye ; 
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Mere may I rest beneath thy shade, 
But not forgot without a sigh. 

And when time dries the chryistal tear, 
That o^er my silent grave was shed. 

May wandering strangers say lies here, 
The peaceful relics of the dead. 



t 



OJV THE DEATH OF LOREKZA D. DAVIS. 

Thkn cease my fluttering heart to sigh. 

And check the chryistal tear, 
Lorenza^s soul has fled on high. 

To meet his Saviour dear. 

A harmless child, a virtuous .youth. 

In wisdom's path he trod. 
And lovM to search the sacred truth. 

That leads the mind to God. 

Then let the little children come. 

It was the Lord's desire, 
And tho' enclosed within the tomb. 

He's met his heavenly sire. 

Then why my heart the fluttering sigh, 

And why the chrystal tear. 
His spotless soul to Christ was nigh, 

Tho' cloth'd in earthly fear. 

Lorenza, farewell I blessed child. 
In youth you sought the Lord, 
In truth sincere in temper mild,' 

And love to read his word. 
F 
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And now to realms of pure delight. 
You join the heavenly choir, 

EncircPd with the glorious sight, 
Of pure celestial fire. 

Then why my fluttering heart the sigh. 
And why the chrystal tear, 

Lorenza^s soul has fled on high, 
To praise his Saviour dear. 



THE WIDOWS COMPLAINT. 

As I stroird near the bank of a stream, 
And wander'd, I scarcely knew where, 

My heart was arousM from a dream. 
Like the sorrowful sound of despair. 

'Twas a widow bemoaning her fate, 
She had lost what she valued most dear, 

She was parted by death from her mate, 
And down her pale cheek roU'd a tear. 

As I viewM her, my heart breath^ a sigh, 

I roused, as it were, from a sleep, 
And asking her, gently, oh I why. 

Did she set here in sorrow to weepT 

She rcpli'd, I must wander alone. 
My friend and companion's laid low. 

My innocent babes they are gone, 
And the tears of my sorrow will flow. 

'Twas Heaven that calPd them above, 
I repli'd with a heart melting sigh, 
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Now encircPd in glory and love. 
They inhabit die realms of the sky. 

If thy mind is now harrass'd with care, 
If thy heart is fast.sinking with grief, 

Tho' ij feels all the wounds of despair, 
Yet Heaven can give the relief. 

Thy Saviour will give tlic relief, 

A balm and a comfort can send, 
He'll sooth all thy sorrow and grief, 

He will be thy father and friend. 

Tho' in the cold earth is now laid. 
Thy husband and children so dear, 

But by sorrow, oh ! why art thou svvay'd? 
Let faith stop that chrystaline tear. 

Remember the body's but dust, 
And for a sliort space is but given, 

But the soul that now dwells with the just, 
Is resting so sweetly in Heaven. 

Then draw near thy Saviour and sec. 
That the widows are truly his care. 

He is watching and guarding of thee. 
Then why art thou lost in despair. 

Altho' he has taken thy friend, 

And caird away what he had given. 

The wisdom no doubt is to bend. 

Thy thoughts and thy prayers unto Heaven. 

With patience now bear up the cross, 
Throiigh faith let tliy mind now be led. 

To muse on the heavenly host, 

'Till numbcr'd and clos'd with the dead. 
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P0VERT7 



A FRAGMENT. 



It was the silent hour of midnight as Emma sat watching the last 
breath of her beloved Damon, when she heard a gentle tap at the door 
of her cottage, softly rising and unclosing the door, she let in the stran- 
ger; the lamp, that was burning at that moment, lost its brightness, 
the few surviving embers that was on the hearth gradually died away, 
the stranger taking his seat, in silence, by the side of Emma Damon, 
at that moment breathed his last, and left his beloved to wander alone 
through this world of care ; but, ere long, the gray of the morning 
crept gently through the casement, Emma observed a person advanced 
in years sitting solitary at the further corner of the room, she advanced 
towards him, it was the stranger she had let in : behold! said he, Em* 
ma, I am thy guest, my name is Poverty, thou hast lost thy friend, bad 
he left thee wealthy, I would have fled from thy habitation, but thou 
art poor, and the world will know thee not, wheresoever thou wilt 
wander I will go, and in the place thou dwellest Lwill be, thou shalt 
be my companion, and I will be thy guest. A sigh escaped from the 
heart of Emma, years have past since she saw her Damon laid in the 
silent tomb ; but poverty still continues to follow her, oft pressed down 
with sorrow she follows her daily employment, but poverty is her 
guest, care is her companion; but, through watchfulness, faith is her 
shield ; she dvvclls in solitude, but her thoughts wander in the valley 
of humiliation ; she is happier than the rich, because she is contented; 
and when death calls at her door, she will be ready to leave her earthly 
habitation, and meet her beloved Damon in the mansions of bliss. 
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JOV THE 

3IBATB OF ADAM BUB7, 

^ed eleven years and a few months. 

Sweet is the chrjstal tear that^s shed, 
And true the still, but rising sigh, 

That mourns the relics of the dead, 
That in the silent grave must lie. 

But, oh I ye parents, dry that tear, 
And still that beating heart so true, 

Your much lov'd son that bless'd you here. 
By heaven was only lent to you. ^ 

Then let your thoughts in truth be led, 
Where now his soul with Christ doth dwell, 

And tho' he's numbered with the dead. 
Your hearts with true obedience swell. 

^d ye fond sisters try to gain, 

That place where your lov'd brother rest, 
Let true remembrance ever claim. 
To lead you where he's truly bless'd. 

Ye brothers, too, whose tender hearts, 
Forbids the chrystal tear to stop. 

By kindness ease the aching smart, 
And be your parents earthly prop. 

Then will the Lord of Heaven and earth, 
Delight to bless your daily store ; 

Through love he call'd your brother forth. 
Where sorrow*! fill his heart no more. 
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And yc companions of his mirth, 

Remember pleasant hours youVe past, 

When months and days calPd pleasure forth. 
And you ne^er felt affliction's blast. 

See, now, your little friend is laid 
Low in the still and silent tomb; 

To heaven then let your prayer be made, 
E'er sudden death should call you home. 

Did not your youthful heart then swell. 
As still and slow you saw him borne? 

Did not you breathe the last farewell 
For him that never will return? 

And pensive at the silent grave. 

Did not your hearts with sorrow swell, 

To hear his parents' bosoms heave, 
And take the last and fond farewell? 

For me Uiat's felt affliction's blast. 
For them I dropt a friendly tear; 

'Twas musing o'er the days that's past. 
That made the present scan so dear. 

And thinking on the days that's gone, 
Methought I heard the pleasing sound, 

Ye parents weep not for your son, 
For he in Heaven a place has found. 
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TO A FBIBND, 

hearing of the Death of her Companion^ who was from Home, 

ITio* »orrow'g often pressed you w)rc. 

And care has rent your aching heart; 
But what is worse than all before, 

From him you lotfd you now must part. 

Not for a bnely week or two. 

While expectation's lamp did bum, 
When infant tongues did bring to you, 

And lisping, tell their sire's return. 

Twas then sweet hope could cheer the way. 

And lull the weary hour of care; 
Till on one sad, one iatal day, 

He droop'd, and left you to despair. 

But why despair, 'tis Heaven that calls. 

And tho' you feel by sorrow hurl'd. 
Through faith the patient christian falls. 

And leaves a rough unfriendly world. 

For now he's number'd with the dead, 

And shrouded in the clay cold urn. 
Where grief can never crown his head. 

Nor sorrow cause bis heart to mourn. 

Then cease those sights, be patient still. 
Kind Heaven will shield thy widow'd home; 

Let resignation Jead thy will. 
And humbly seek a worid to come. 

A world where sorrow never dwells. 
Where friends will meet to part no more, 
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Where love the christian bosom swells^ 
And our great teacher, Christ, adore» 

Oh then be calm my sister friend, 
Although a widow, now, you mourn ; 

For Heaven a balm of peace can send, 
And temper every rugged storm. 

And if to faith you feel resigned, 

Sweet hope can cheer the gloomiest day; 

'Twill soothe your heart and still your mind^ 
And safe to Heaven will pave the way. 



ON THE DEATH OF 

REBBOOA HUHPH H HY8, 

Aged nine years and a few months. 

The youthful damsel now has laid 

Her sorrows in the dust ; 
To leave this world was not afraid. 

To dwell among the just. 

Her infant years bespoke her pure ; 

Her soul has gone to rest ; 
Her sickness, like a christian, bore. 

Now, like a saint, she's blest 



And shrouded in the clay cold urn, 

The little maiden lies ; 
On wings of triumph sweetly borne, 

Her soul hath reached the skies. 

Sweet child I breathe for thee a sigh, 
A sigh sincere and free. 
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But let my heart then ask me, whj 
I ought to sigh for thee. 

Formnocence like thine, has gone 

To happiness so sweet; 
^Tis for thj loss alone we mourn, 

Thy shrouded urn to meet 

Farewell, sweet child, may I like theCi 

Resign my earthly store, 
To meet thee in Heaven, so free, 

And Christ our Lord adore. 



TO A MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEKD. 

DiAR, best of friends, sincere I own. 

How oft you Ve sooth'd my drooping heart; 

When pressed beneath pale want's cold frown, 
Your generous hand has healed the smart 

When first, my kind beloved friend. 

You came unto my lonely cot. 
Our tears, through sympathy did blend — 

You wept upon my hapless lot 

Those tears how sweet from friendship's spring. 
They sooth the heart like Gilead's balm; 

And oft like hopes expanded wing. 

They rise triumphant through the storm. 

I know you ask no trump of fame. 

To spread your virtues through the earth; 

But gratitude that gift will claim, 
And gladly sound your praises forth. 
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My pensive mind is often moored 
On ihee, my best, beloved friend, 

Mj grateful heart with wishes storM, 
That Heaven will all your ways defend. 

To Him who hears the widow^s cries. 
My midnight prayers I weeping, send; 

And while, in thought, I reach the skies, 
I think on thee my kindest friend. 



Jin Anstoer to an Unknown Friend^ for a written compliment on tk 

Village Rambler, 
I 
How soothiBg to a care worn heart, 

[s friendship's flowery vale; 

It sweetly softens every smart, 

And stills each boisterous gale. 

How sweet to hear the pleasing sound. 

And from an unknown friend. 
That true simpUcity has found 

A resting place to stand. 

While worn with sorrow or with care. 

My busy thoughts have roved. 
Net to the regions of despair. 

But to the bowers of love. 

There, to fill up a vacant hour. 

My careless thoughts have straid, 
And dwelt on love's enchanting powV, 

That pleased each happy maid. 
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When memory fills my heart with wo, 

Then sweet relief I find; 
And firom my pen sweet comforts flow, 

That oft relieved my mind. 

Within the silent grave is laid, 
Each dear, each bosom friend; 

But memory hovers o^er the shade, 
While to the cross I bend. 

Resigned to trudge this world of wo, 

With every care combinM; 
But resignation's way is true 

The Heavenly port to find. 

Sweet hope has often twined a wrealii, 
In solitude's still shade. 

And cheer'd me with her balmy breath. 

Within her lonely glade. . 

To cheer a fellow traveller's wo, 

My heart can comfort find; 
And gently stop the tears that flow, 

And try each wound to bind. 

'Tis only those who feel the smart, 

That pure relief can give; 
For after sorrow rends their heart, 

They know how to relieve. 

Inspired by Heaven, they kindness show. 

And charity, sweet maid. 
Will gently stop the tears that flow, 

In poverty's cold shade. 
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Resigned to Heaven I wish to be, 
Through every change of time, 

Until my sorrowing soul will flee 
To some more happy clime. 



MY VALBXTTINII. 

Most lovers on this day will choose, 
From Cupid's bower a wreath to twine; 

But other thoughts my mind amuse — 
I mourn my long lost Valentine. 

'Tis for my friend of old I sing, 

And o'er sweet memory's temple twine. 
. The sweetest roses spring can bring, 
And deck for him a Valentine. 

^Tis memory starts the falling tear, 
Whose chrystal drops each other twine; 

He was the youth I loved most dear. 
My long departed Valentine. 

But when this day has often come. 

And thoughts has oft fled back to time, 

Then I would ask no other boon, 
But my beloved Valentine. 

But death has closed his mouldering urn. 
And round his grave sweet ivys twine; 

But in my heart will ever bum, 
A flame for my loved Valentine. 

How often do I mournful feel, 
As memory jogs the arm of time; 



But tbou, sweet love, has set thjr seal, 
On my fond heart a Valentine. 



TO A LITTLE GIRL THAT HAD BEEH CRYING. 

Tell me charming Ellen, fair, 

Why swells that rising sigh. 
And on thy check that cbrystal tear? 

Say, Uttle maiden, why. 

Can sorrow fill thy tender heart? 

Ah, no, it cannot be; 
For sure the cruel hand of art 

Has never flattered thee. 

Then tell me little charming lair, 

Why heave that rising sigh, 
And on thy check that falling tear? 

Sweet Ellen, tell me why. 

Some little maid, perhaps, hath cross'd 

Thee in thy mirthful play; 
But why with sorrow art thou lost, 

Say, dearest Ellen, say. 

Periiaps through life thou wilt be crossed 

By those that^s not sincere; 
^Tis then thy bosom will be lost. 

And then will start the tear. 

But do not let thy youth be grievM,^ 

Tis time enough to sigh; 
And, dearest little maid, believe, 

Tis folly for to cry. 
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Cheer up thjbrow and smile again, 
Come, dry thatchrystal tear, 

And for a trifle do'nt complain. 
No heart felt sorrow's near. 

Believe thy friend, she is sincere, 
She feels for all thy pain; 

Then, little maiden, dry thy tear, 
And sweetly smile again. 






A FRAGMENT. 

While wrapt in sorrow's silent shade. 

And grief o'erspread my heart. 
Kind Heaven then sent ihy friendly aid, 

A comfort to impart. 

Tell me, thou beloved daughter of my heart, what is Charily? Dost 
thou contain that noble gift? Hast thy Heavenly master condescended 
to shine one gentle ray of his divine light, and taught thee to feel for 
thy fellow mortals? if so, thou hast gained a high prize. And thou, 
oh, Charity, thou balm of consolation — ^thou that condescends to hover 
round the heart, and "fill every nerve with thy universal love — ^thou 
hast extended thy hand to the needy, and opened thy gifts of hope to 
the weary traveller. If the sun scorch by day, or the unfriendly winds 
chill by night, 'tis thou, oh. Charity, that kindly condescends to shelter 
us with the wings of thy love, that we faint not by day, nor fall by the 
darkness of the night. Thy love is universal, and extends to every 
con and daughter of the earth. 
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COMPOSED ON KNTERINO MT FORTY-NINTH TEAR. 

Full forty years has past away, 

And eight brings up the rear ; 
But still this tenement of clay, 

Is slowly moving here. 

This is my natal day I find, 

If old tradition^s true, 
And busy care my tempUs bind, 

With wrinkles not a few. 

IVe seen the old, likewise the young, 

Laid in the silent grave : 
And even riches canH prolong. 

That life we wish to save. 

When I look back on years past by, 

A tear will often fall. 
And from my heart escapes a sigh, 

That death will conquer all. 

Bat yet I think, why should I sigh, 

Frail man is but the dust ; 
'Tis Heaven supports the soul to fly. 

And rest among the just. 

When forty years had crownM my head, 

And on this earth Vd movM, 
Yet like a statue I was dead. 

Nor felt redeeming love. 

'Till stripped of all, like Martha cried, 
Lord I if thou had betn here, 

My dearest friends would not have died, 
And then I need not fear. 
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Conviction, now, like thunder, shook 

The temple of my heart, 
To keep our friends we dare not look, 

For with them we must part 

And not because it must be so, 
That death will surely come, 

But faith to know the Master true. 
That calls the wanderer home. 

'Tis by our actions here below, 
That faith will fix the mind ; 

Obedience is the safeguard to, 
Our destin'd port to find. 

Perhaps, before another year. 
The awful sound may come, 

In order set thy house, prepare 
To fill thy earthly tomb. 

But, yet, like that good pious man,* 
Of whom I dare not doubt, 

Altho^ our days is but a span, 
They may be lengthened out 

If I another natal day, 
Or years, perhaps, may see, 

May I be favoured thus to say. 
That heaven has blessM me. 

Not only with a mind content. 
And heart that feels sincere, 
But strive to gain the talent lent. 
With humble thankful fear. 

* KiHo Hbixkiah. 



Hiat when the shepherd passes bj 
' Mj spirit maj rejoice. 
And in the secret of my heart, 
Delight to hear his voice. 

And faithful watch the midnight hour, 

The bridal feast to share, 
And strengthen^ with celestial powV, 

Maj joyful enter there. 



OJV THE DEATH OF MRS. RACHAEL CRISPIX. 

Wnr rolls down my chetk the still tear? 

Why starts from my bosom the sigh? 
Alas I it is sorrow that^s near — 

I weep, but I cannot tell why. 

But hark I Yis the sound of despair; 

Tis the orphans that press round her graye; 
My heart in the sympathy share. 

And weep for the loss of the brave. 

Sh e was brave in the cause of die truth, 
To the widow she opened her store, 

She was careful and loving to youth, 
And tenderly guarded the poor. 

As a parent, she acted her part, 

Content hoverM over her head, 
And charity soften^ her heart. 

But her soul, like a dove it has fled. 

' It has fled to the mansions of love. 

With angels for ever to dwell, 

H 



/ 
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To rest in yon Heaven above. 
And no mortal its comforts can tell. 

Then still be that fluttering heart, 
And checked be that chrjstaline tear; 

For parents and friends they must part, 
And leave what they value most dear. 

But sweet is that Heavenly sound, 
Consoling to mortals that trust. 
That in Heaven our friend will be found. 
And resting on high with the just. 

Then adieu ye vain world of delight, 
May I, like my friend, then be blessed. 

Beholding that glorious sight, 
So sweet in the mansions of rest. 



SIMPATBY. 

TQ AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

Say, dearest widow 'd sister, why 
Will your fond bosom heave the sigh. 

And why with grief oppressM? 
I know your lov'd companion's gone. 
And you must journey all alone. 

But do not feel distress^. 

How oft have 1 at midnight sat 

And pondered o'er my wretched fate, 

Quite lonely and forlorn; 
Till resignation. Heavenly maid, 
Has sooth'd me with her pleasing aid^ 

Before returning dawn\ 
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You moam a mach lovM father, dear, 
And when alone, a silent tear, 

Will fill your weeping eye ; 
Perhaps you view the scenes that^s gone. 
When blessM with a fond parents home,. 

And breathe a rising sigh* 

A firenzyM sister, true, you mourn. 
Whose reason's lost, whose beauty's gone, 

How hard the tale to tell ; 
And when inthou^tful mood you sit. 
And ponder o'er her hapless fate, 

A heart felt si^ will swell. 

But Heaven, that smites will heal again, 
And ease your heart of every pain, 

Through resignation's aid ; 
Her footsteps daily will direct. 
And all her sleeping hours protect. 

And guard the unhappy maid. 

Then still those sighs, my dearest friend, 
On Heaven let all your h^pes depend, 
' While on this earth you move ; 
For you the cross must daily bare, 
If you a Heavenly mansion share. 
To praise redeeming love. 

'Tis sympathy, my unknown friend, 
That thus to you my thoughts I send. 

And thus partake your grief; 
Perhaps, a simpathising part. 
May ease or soothe your aching heart, 

^nd give you some relief. 
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Tis only they who feel the smart, 
Where sorrow^s rend iheir aching heart ; 

Sweet simpafby can know, 
For your unhappy lot I mourn, 
And sigh for sigh I will return. 

And chrystal drops shall flow. 

And when, perhaps, your body^s laid, 
Within the mansions of the dead, 

Our happy souls will fly. 
And rest on Heaven^s eternal shore. 
Where sorrowU ne^er disturb us more, 

With angels of the sky. 

And, oh ! the thought revives my heart, 
For then we never more will part, 

From each beloved friend, 
But join the heavenly choir above, 
And praise aloud celestial love, 

Where time will have no end. 



Composed on looking at Doctor Gardiner^ minature^ some fa 
after his deaths which was presented to me, by the Doctor ^ bej 
marriage. 

While gazing, now, methinks I see 
That smile, that oft has smiled on me. 
That very look, that in thy youth 
Shone bright, with virtue, love, and truth ; 
That look, that pearced me to the heart. 
And bound so fast, I ne^er could part 
With that pure flame that glow'd for thee, 
Twas loves deUghtful witchery, 
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So pure and Bwcct thy youth then shone, 

And mine was virtuous as tliy own; 

When first you broached the sacred name, 

To wear sweet wedlock^s holy chain, 

lliat fayourM is by heaven above, 

When every Unk^s a Unk of love. 

On these soft lips methinks I see 

The parting kiss I gave to thee; 

As oft the hour of rest did come, 

And thou must seek thy distant home, 

Which well my listening ear could tell. 

When e^er I heard the sounding bell, 

Which made my youthful heart elate. 

To know thou^d reached the distant gate;* , 

For by its solitary din, 

I knew thou^d safely enterM in. 

And then with watchful care and pain, 

rd wait to see thee come again; 

Which did my anxious heart relieve, 

To meet thee on the promised eve. 

And talk o^er little tales of love. 

Where all the virtuous graces move. 

But now Vm pressed by care and toil, 

Methinks I yet can see a smile. 

As if thy very self was here. 

My mind to ease, my heart to cheer. 

Oh ! days of youth, how long passM by, 

When thy dear self would gently try 

To soothe the grief, to ease the smart, 

That pressM around my youthful heart; 

*At thii time the Doctor reildedi as Pbyilcian, at the Pennsylvanis Hoipitit]« 
few fqusrci from my father's. 
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And gently try each care to move, 

By soft endearing words of love. 

These were the days when truth beat high, 

And candor beamed within our eye; 

These were the days when pain and fear 

Was banished from a parentis care. 

But now, alas, they all have fled, 

And thou art nunjiber^d' with the dead; 

But on thy image I can gaze, 

Till sorrow fills me with amaze; 

And press it to my faithful heart, 

And from that vow will never part, 

That in my youth I gave to thee, 

Till death will set my spirit free; 

And trust to meet in worlds above. 
My first, my last, and only love. 



\h€ sudden and awful effects of Lightnings and the appearanceof the 

Yellow Fever s in 1821. 

Oh thou to whom all christians bow^ 

How great thy mighty power. 
The haughty tyrant can lay low, 

With thy devouring fire. 

The haughty king, with jewels crown'd. 

And in his grandure trust. 
Thy awful lightning brings him down. 

In silence to the dust. 

Not young nor old, not rich nor poor. 

Can shun the awful flash; 
But quick resign their earthly store, 

Before the thunder's crasL 
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How needful then to be prepared, 

Before the chastening rod, 
That hurry^s mortals unaware, 

In presence of their God. 

Likewise, the deadly pest has come, 

To take his nightly round, 
And hurry mortals to the tomb, 

With death^s unwelcome sound. 

While in the heat of youthful blood. 
No thought to Heaven we raise. 

No worship for the glorious God, 
No silent song of praise. 

l^ill roused by that all powerful voice, 
That spoke the awful word; 

It was the great king David^s choice. 
To leave it to the Lord. 

For disobedience he must choose 

A famine, pest, or sword; 
He dare not parley or refuse, 

But speak the require word. 

Humbly he bowM with heart felt fear, 
Before the chastening rod; 

But wept aloud contrition^s tear. 
And trusted in his God. 



TO MARIA. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Come, resignation, lend thy aid. 
And hover o'er Maria's brow ; 

She mourns Eliza, dearest maid^ 
That in the silent tomb \iea \o\v 
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Maria, thou most ainiable of women, why wcepest thou ? but a sigh 
from a heart touched with sorrow, checks that unthinking word — 
why weepest thou ? thou hast lost Eliza, the innocent sister of thy 
childhood ; she is landed on that shore, from whence no traveller re- 
turns : in the silent hour of midnight I have simpathised with thee — I 
have lost Eliza, the beloved daughter of my bosom ; she is gone for 
ever ! but in my heart she lives a monument of the purest afifectioni 
Thy Eliza was virtuous, she was lovely as the soft breeze of the morn- 
ing ; she was gentle as the turtle dove ; she was mild, but she has bid 
adieu to this world of sorrow ; her virgin spirit has flown to that happy 
abode, where the weary cease from trouble, and the broken heart is 
healed. 



A Farewell to the Village of Darby ^ on having a prospect of leaving t/, 

after a residence of more than thirty years, • 

Farewell thou dear delightful spot. 
Where thirty years has been my lot. 

To view thy blooming hills. 
Thy pleasant meadows strew'd with flowers, 
Thy shady woods, thy charming bowers, 

My heart with rapture fills. 

Yes, thirty years has past away. 
Since on that well remember^ day, 

I was thy stranger guest. 
With my companions by my side. 
Along tiby pleasant stream weM glide, 

And felt most sweetly blessed. 

And oft, upon a plot of grass, 

WeM set and talk of days that^s past, 

And friends we dearly loved; 
Till evening closed her mantle round, 
With all her still and soVerMi «o\nid^ 

Then homevrards we vjwaVJLioNft. 
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But busy car6 that will intrudei 
And often is a guest so rude, 

To damp the joys of life. 
From year to year so played his part, 
And daily filPd my youthful heart, 

With what concerns a wife. 

With smiling infants I was blessed, 
Aiiusband of the very best, 
And plenty on my board; 
And tho* f Ve toiPd and laboured hard| 

Contentment was the sweet reward, 
For secret gifls untold. 

Thus day to day each sweet did bring. 
Except when death did cast his sting, 

And robM me of my joy; 
He ofl has come at midnight hour, 
And silent, filled his awful power, 

And snatched a giri or boy* 

But time that wears away the grief, 
With resignation gives relief, 

And checks the starting tear; 
But sweet remembrance long will provCi 
The dear parental tye of love, 

From hearts that is sincere. 

And thus did time with love roll on; 
But when the twentieth year was come, 

Cold death unlinkM the chain. 
That first was UnkM by cords of love, 
Which favoured is by Heaven above. 

Sincerely to remain. 
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Deprired of reason and of health, 
That^s sweeter, &r, than Indians wealth, 

Or fair Arabians gales; 
For what is wealth or plenty storM? 
It cannot peace or love afford, 

When health and reason fails. 

Twas thus with my companion dear. 
For whom Pve shed the chrystal tear, 

To see him sorely tryed; 
But patiently the ciross he bone. 
And silently resigned his store, 

Then bow^d his head and died* 

And left a widow all alone. 
And harmless orphans to bemoan 

A tender father^s care. 
But he that doth the ravens feed. 
Has tenderly, in time of need. 

To each a portion spairM. 

To Heaven^shigh will I feel resignM; 
No grovelling fears disturb my mind;' 

^Tis slander^s voice I dread, 
That oft has made my eyes to weep, 
And broke my sound and sweetest sleep, 

While resting on my bed, 

A faithful widow^s lot is hard. 
To be from bosom friends debarM, 

Or be the sport of those 
Who ne^er in wedlock^s chain was bound, 
NoreV a bosom friend has found, 

In death their eyes to close. 
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Ob, Darby, tbou deligbtful spot, 
How time baf cbanged mjr happjr lot, 

Since I a stanger came, 
To dwell within tby pleasant walk; 
No artful looks, no grievons brawls. 

Disturbed thy peaceful name. 

But slander^s arrows now are shed. 
And wounded both mjr heart and head; 

But still some friends are found; 
With consolation that is near, 
They tenderly relieve each tear, 

And bind the bleeding wound, 

Tho^ poTcrty is often nigh. 
And slander lets her arrews fly, 

Yet one true wish I crave; 
That when by death Tm calPd away, 
Beside my friend I then may lay 

Within the peaceful grave. 

Oh! then, iarewell, thou pleasant spet, 
Ant thou, my little peaceful eot. 

And heart warm friends adieu. 
But if it is my lotto roam, 
I still will love my silent home. 

And often think of you. 

And when you see the little cot. 
Or wander o^er the lonely spot, 

Where once was pleasure seen, 
Perhaps, in silence you may say, 
We'll ne'er forget each happy day, 

When with our friends we Ve been. 
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And oft beneath her humUe shed. 
The passing bouis widi joy ha&fled. 

When comfort^s been our lot; 
But sweet remembrance ever nigh, 
Will from each bosom draw the sigh. 

That she is not forgot 

For while sweet memory holds her place, 
From our fond hearts it can^t erase 
W The tender love we bare ; 

Altho^ she^s gone, and far awaj. 
We canH forget each happy day, 
When we her love did share. 

Once more farewell, thou pleasant spot. 
Where it has often been my lot, 

The tears of youth so save; 
For Heaven, I trust, e^er long will^ome. 
And lead to a celestial home. 

And close the darksome grave. 

Then, slander, oh, thou horrid pest, 
Then, try to do thy very best, * 

To blast sweet virtue's name; 
Tho'laid within the silent tomb. 
Your slanderipg shafts will rest at home, 

CondemnM to silent shame. 



TO THE MEMORY OP A FAVOURITE CHILD. 

How oft my little charming* maid. 
Unto my lonely cot you'd bend. 

And then exert your pleasing aid. 
To cheer your soUtary friend, 
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How oft in innocence you^d tell, 

The pleasing joys that filPd your mind, 
And oft your little bosom swell, 

With acts of lore, so good and kind. 

But now, alas, the scene is o^er. 

No prattler now to cheer the way; 
Sweet resignation now will soar, 

That points to Heaven^s celestial day. ^ 

Where you, sweet babe, badi wingM your flight 

To share with bve tibe most divine; 
To dwell with angels, Heavenly bri^t. 

And in their sweetest anthems join. 

Then why should sorrow fill tibe heart, 

Of each beloved friend so true; 
Why so unwilling for to part, 

When heaven has overshadow^ you ; 

And called you from this world of care. 

Where age with trouble oft is joinM; 
And e^en the youth it will not spare, 

But oft with pleasure is combinM? 

But what a change for you was near. 

From earthly joys to Heavenly blissl 
Resigned to die, you did not fear 

To leave a sorrowing world like this* 

Your Heavenly father called you home, 

That for a season was but given; 
While musing o^er your angel form, 

'Twill gently lead our thoughts to Heaven; 

Where you sweet child, art gone to rest, 
And fixM your everlasting home; 
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Maj each fond friend like you be blessM, 
And humbly seek a world to come. 



THOUGHTS, /JV TIME OF AN ECLIPSE OP THE 5UK 

Fair Ojnthia now obscnires each ray, 
That lately cheered the vernal green; 

How dark and gloomy seems the day, 
While floating clouds pass on between. 

The glorious orb that shines so bright, 
And cheers us with his friendly ray, 

Seems half involved in gloom of night. 
And cheerless moves the time away. 

'Twas on that great and awful morn. 

The glorious sun he hid his head, 
And darkness veiPd the pleasing dawn. 

The silent graves gave up their dead. 

And oh, my soul, be mindful then. 
It was thy Saviour's pierceing groan ! 

His side was pierced by cruel men, 
When he for sinners did atone. 

Now, while the cheering sun is hid. 
All nature seems as if asleep; \ 

My heart feels sad, my spirit's .fled. 
It minds me of a future state. 

How awfiil then will be that mom. 
When the l^t trump is blown on high, 

Ye dead arise, ye sinners come. 
And meet your saviour in the sky. 
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PARAPHRASE ON BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar, oh, thou wicked king, 

With all thy hostile band, 
The sacred vessels thou didst bring, 
And at thy midnight revels ring. 

Against divine command. 

But oh! how awful to behold 

The writing on the wall; 
Not one magician then of old, 
FofT all thy gifts of paltry gold, 

Could tell the fatal scrawL 

But Daniel with prophetic aid. 

The awful sound did bare. 
To thee, oh ! king, he boldly said. 
That in the balance thou art weight, 

And still found wanting there. 



ON LOVE. 

Composed for a Youthful Friend, , 

Ir love, dear girl, you wish to prize, 
And with its beauties fain would move, 

'Tis not a pair of sparkling eyes. 
That melts the heart that^s formed for love 

Tis not the roses blushing red. 
Nor yet the lilly's purest white ; 

Tis not the chrystal tear thaf s shed. 
That gives the captive heart delight. 

'Tis not the joys of pomp or wealth. 
Nor yet the mind that's prone to rove, 
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Nor yet the bloomii^ cheek of health, 
That fills tibe heart that^s formed for lore. 

Tis not the ^landerii^ tongue of art, 
That innocence will often slay, 

By vrounding sore the sorrowing heart, 
Or stop the stranger in his way. 

These are the joys that daily fade, 
And ne^er by constancy is warm ; 

For disappointments will invade. 
And then they wither in the storm. 

But resignation, heavenly maid, 
And sympathy that power divine, 

With pure religion^s gentle aid; / 

This fills the heart wiHi love to shine. 

To gently stop the chiystal tear. 
To give the wounded mind relief. 

To soothe the timid hours of fear. 

And ease the heart that^s filPd with grief. 

This is the love firom Heaven to man. 

That in its purity will shine ; 
It bloomM when first the world b^an, 

And fills the heart with truth divine. 

May you, dear girl, then prize this love, 
As you glide on through ru^ed life ; 

'Twill lead your thoughts to dwell above, 
And make you happy if a wife. 



RELIGION. 

4 FRAGMENT. 

Religion has charms that composes the mind. 
Which in this rough world there is few tliat can find 
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And with charity goes hand in hand ; 

Religion has charms that cases the heart, 

That the christian who owns it, for wealth would not pait, 

'Tis the banner by which he can stand, 



The individual that posseases true religion is the happiest of mor- 
tals, feeling sensible of their own weakness, they have a tender feeUng 
for their fellow-creatures; their heart is all love, and all meekness, 
elothed with that beautiful garb, charity, having hope for its standard, 
and faith for its shield, it walks in the valley of humiliation ; taking up 
the cross of self denial and choosing resignation for its constant com- 
panion; hut should a weary traveller borne down with crosses and 
a£Qictions come in its way, the softness of its n^ iners with the com- 
forts of consolation, is not withheld, receivr.ig its support from the ■ 
great physician of souls, it is able, like the good Samaritan, to pour the 
balm of Gilead into the wound of the broken hearted ; it binds it up 
with the bandage of love, and bares it to the waters of Lebanon ; it 
capports a fellow mortal under every affliction, feeling a confidence 
that the great master of the feast will return and crown him with the 
comfortable salutation of a good and faithful servant, that has been 
watchful over a few things, and shall be made ruler over many. 



OA* TtlE DEATH OF FR.1^VES II P077S, 

She's gon% her virgin spirit's fled. 

And left her dearest friends to mourn ', 
Her body's number'd with the dead, 

Her spotless soul will ne'er return. 
Like a sweet flower that meets its doom. 

And withers in the passing storm; 
So deatli hatlvnip'd her early bloom, 

And all the joys of life are gone. 

Laid in the cold and darksome grave, 
Where all her bloom of youth has fl 
K 



J 
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No skilful hand her life could save^k 
She^s gone I she^s ni^mberM with the dead. 

Her widow 'd mother mourns the loss, 
That from her presence she's debarM; 

But willing bears the healing cross, 
That she -may meet the sweet reward. 

And calm reflection stops the tear, 

That virtue on her grave will raise; 
Sweet resignation tarries here, 
' With memory dear to sound her praise. 

Farewell, sweet maid, but still I trust, 
That we in time may meet again, 

And dwell in heaven among the just. 
And thankful anthems there proclaim. 



A WELCOMB, 

To General La Fayette^ on hearing of his safe arrival in America 

A HEART warm welcome, aged stranger, 

To our land of joy and peace; 
Where in war you braved each ^pger. 

E'er the horrid din had ceas'd. 

Now, sweet peace has raised her banner. 

On our ever friendly shore; 
Welcome now, for love and honour 

Crowns the chief she will adore. 

But, alas, your friend and brother* 

In the silent tomb is laid; 
But guardian angels daily hover. 

To protect his hallowM shade. 

*WASHIir«TOV. 
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Long before this happj hour, ^ 
fi^eryou graced our laiid again, 

Death has shown his awful power, 
And our countrj^s father slain. 

But his children all will meet you. 

As a hero come from far; 
As a father, too, they'll greet you, 

For your honours done in war. 

Firm's the love Columbian's bear you. 
High the banner will be rais'd, 

Aged matrons will salute you. 
And resound your lasting praise. 

Let our aged sires relate. 
How the heroes fought of old. 

How they rais'd each drooping state,' 
E'er a drop of blood was sold. 

Shout, Columbia, crown with laurels, 

Welcome now fair freedom's son; 

c 

Now sweet peace has lull'd all quarrels. 
By the honours he has' done. 

Welcome no w^ thou 'aged stranger. 
To our land of joy and peace. 

Free from every hostile danger. 
Since the din of war has ceas'd. 



TO A WORTHY MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 

Thou worthy friend, for whom my heart. 

With sisterly affection join, 
The glorious gospel doth impart. 
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With truth iincere,and power to ihine. 
With holy zeal thj heart is filled, 

With Heavenly love thj voice dothsw«lI; 
The secret power to thee^s reveaPd. 

That glorious gift of doing well. 
The gospel trumpet blown by thee, 

Has power to heal th« broken heart; 
The sound can make each demon flee. 

And from the suffering soul depart. 
^ Go preach my gospel," was the word, 

To all the dear apostles given. 
Then on each faithful heart record. 

The inspired truth that comes from heaven* 
The sinner^s cause, with tender love, 

On bended knee, with truth to plead; 
Thou asks each mercy from above, 

With faith and love to intercede, 
Faithi to believe the master just, . 

And feel his gracious promise sure; 
hqye for a suflering soul to trust, 

And patiently the cross endure, 
luong may^st thou breathe that pleasing sound; 

That lulls a care worn mind to rest; 
And mortals chant the echo round, 

That long will make them truly blest« 
For thou to happier shores will go. 

When all thy troubles are at peace, 
ReleasM from every toil ai^d wo, 

Where hallelujahs never cease. 
Put still a spark of gospel truth. 

That thou hast spread with love so free^ 



Maj be proclaimed by age and jouth, 
From Heaven was handed down to thee. 

And when thy earthly body's laid 
Upon that little lap of clay, 

Then may the converts thou hast made, 
Shine spotlesd aa the glorious day. 



TBE BNQUIRT. 

To a Youthful friend^ who is fond of Sacred Abuic. 

Has music charms to ease our wo, 
Or soothe a dull and lonely hour? 

Methinks I hear you say His so; 
Then come my friend, exert thy power. . 

Improve that talent, freely given, 
Exert thy aid to cheer thy friend, 

And gently raise thy voice to heaven,^ 
And sweet melodious anthems send* 

My heart can melt, but not from sorrow; 

My tears can flow, but not for care; 
Nor will I for a moment borrow, 

A down-cast look from sad despair. 

But gentle music melts the heart. 
And starts the tear that dims the eye; 

It soothes the hour when friends must part, 
To breath a soft pathetic sigh. 

Come gentle youth, exert thy aid. 
And fill with joy the passing hour; 

Improve the mind of each fond maid. 
With Heavenly music's gentle power. 
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And let us hear the pleasing sound. 
An anthem that^s melodious sweet. 

Our hearts in love' and joy abound, 
As oft in concert we do meet. 

But when the hour of rest is come, 
And prudence says ^ti8 time to part, 

May love and virtue guard you home, 
And weave soft garlands round your heart. 

But time, that flies with swiftest wing. 
Will industry and peace maintain; 

And heavenly music comfort bring, 
When next we meet to sing again. 



THE GRAVE OF ANN ELIZA ROE, AGED TWO YEARS. 

Tread softly here th6u passing straiiger. 

Hurry not thy step so wild; 
Underneath this sod, from danger. 

Lies a darling favourite child. 

Stop and look, and gaze with wonder. 
View the length, and view the breadth, 

Sickness tore lifers cords asunder. 
And has closed her eye^s in death. 

She was blooming as the morning. 

As the lilly she was fair ; 
Artless love her ways adorning. 

And her parents darling care. ^ 

But like rose buds half expanded. 

Death, like frost, has nipt the bloom, 
And with silent looks commanded — 

Hurried her to fill the tomb. 
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Silent weep, thou passing stranger, . 

Let your tears of pity flow ; 
Tho' she's call'd away from danger. 

Her fond parents^ hearts will glow. 

Glow, ( trust, with mind most willing, 
That their babe is gone to rest ; 

And while life's dull cord is thrilling, 
She's in heaven most sweetly blessM, 



Fo a much esteemed Friend^ on hearing of her Companion's safe arrival 

from sea. 
Cheer up, my friend, I hear they've come, 
Your partner and your much lov'd son ; 
They late o'er stormy seas did roam, 
But heaven has brought them safely home, 
To cheer and comfort you again ; 
And ease your heart of anxious pain. 
While you was press'd with doubt and fear, 
1 sympathised and dropp'd a tear. 
While your fond heart was beating high, 
I felt for you and breathed a sigh. 
And thought unhappy was your fate. 
While you in pain and sorrow sat. 

• 

But now cheer up, your friend has come 
To grace his much lov'd happy home, 
And bless you with his tender care. 
To soothe and banish all your fear : 
From my fond heart I do rejoice, 
That you again can hear his voice, 
And feel relieved from every wo, 
That you did suffer, weeks ago. 
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When you in silence sat to mourn, 
And daily waited his return, 
This happy change without annoy, 
Sincerety now, I wish you joy, 
That you may keep your worthy friend, 
And Heaven its daily blessings send. 
And that you never may dgain. 
Be try 'd with parting grief or pain ; 
For love like yours that mourns so true, 
Indulgent Heaven will give its due, 
Will keep old age from slavish fear, 
And gently lull the sighs of care. 
Then may you every blessing feel. 
And sweet contentment set the seal ; 
And may you every comfort share, 
Until you leave this world of care ; 
May purest love your days attend, 
To meet the wishes of your friend; 
May angels bear you to the skies, 
To meet reward in worlds above. 
For all your virtuous gifts of love. 



AGNESS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

A TEAR stole down the pallid cheek 
Of this once blooming maid; 

As oft at eve alone she'd seek 
The grave where Edwin laid. 



" Oh! thou beloved of my heart, thou art gone forever ! never again 
will these eyes behold thee, or these faithful arms enclose thy buteoui 
form I'' said Henry, as be walked his chamber in distressed agitation. 
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** Truly docs the hand of FIcavcn smite ub for the wisest of purposes. 
How was my heart riveted with aiTection for my beloved Mary ? was" 
she not the companion of my youth, and the partner of my later years? 
wa« she not the friend of my bosom, the consoler of my grief, and tlie 
CO mforter of all my woes? but, like the sweetest of flowers she has 
drooped and died, and that, in the bosom of her friend. But while the 
tear of affection is flowing warm from my heart, I will visit the grave 
of my beloved. With a hurried step and a beating heart, he was 
endeavouring to step over some graves, when, unexpectedly, he be- 
held a beautiful girl sitting at the side of one, and leaning her head in 
a pensive posture: She addressed him in a very pathetic voice, and 
said, ^ art thou come to look for Edvi^n? he is laying under this green 
sod, and eVe the moon tinges the trees at midnight, you may heboid 
him.^ Henry viewed the gentle maiden with sorrow, and a tear of 
pity stole down his cheek for Agness, the frenzied Agnes, that was 
mourning for her beloved Edwin. He had loved the gentle maid in 
tibe bud of infancy ; like two tender plants, they partook of the same 
nourishment, and like a flourishing bush, they entwined the branches 
of pure affection, until death, like a winter^s night, had nipped with 
severest frost, the only supporting stock, and led, as it were, the de- 
pendant branch to perinh. Poor Agncss, such is thy fate, thy lover is 
gone, and thy reason has departed also ; but, will no kind hand relieve 
thee? no bosom friend breathe to thee a tender word of comfort? 
**yes," said Henry, "thy sorrows press heavy on my heart. I will 
share with thee that love I feel for my departed Mary Agness,^^ said 
he; " wilt thou repose in my bosom thy sorrows? wilt thou lean on me 
as a support for thy grief f and wilt thou, dearest maiden, share thy 
sighs witl) me ?^' A look of wild despair overspread the face of Agness; 
she hurried away, and was soon lost in the gray shades of the twilight. 
Unhappy maiden, Heaven will protect thee ; soon may we both share 
in yon peaceful mansion the company of our departed friends, where 
sorrow will be no more, and the weary traveller tindcth rest. 



Tht Greats ih% NohU Washington, and ihn Fourth of July. 

A vouTH came forth, willi beauty bright, 
From blooming Vermont^ plain ; 
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To give the captive heart delight^ 
Great Washington by name. 

America sat bound in chains, 

Cohimbia moumM her fate ; 
Our hero, then, her freedom claims. 

And cheerM each drooping state. 

^Twas love inspirM the Heaven like man, 

To rouse each fainting heart ; 
And at the earlj dawn began. 

To stop each fiery dart. 

Great Washington, sweet Freedom cryM, 

What do we owe to thee ; 
For thou hast sav'd, from slav'rys tide. 

The tree of liberty. 

The glorious sun rose in the East, 

And cheer'd our happy land ; 
The horrid din of war now ceas'd. 

By Heaven's indulgent hand. 

Fair Freedom's sons join'd hand in hand. 

And broke the tyrant's chain ; 
To-day they meet, in social band. 

And Freedom's rights proclaim. 

With war-like dres^ and music grand, 

They, now, salute the time 
That brought sweet Freedom to our land. 

And heavenly peace to shine. 

Columbia's shores was never bound 

By slavery's foul decree. 
With manly honour always crown'd. 

And glorious liberty. 
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Then thout, ye sons of WASHiNOTOif , 
Possess your glorious prize ; 

Display the laurels you have won, 
With music to the skies. 

Then may dread war no more appear, 
May love our hearts command. 

May peace and plenty, year by year, 
Reign through tbit happy land. 



TO MY FRIEND AT SEA. 

WRITTEN ON A STORMY DAY. 

Thk wind blows hard, the rain falls faist. 

Where is my youthful friend ; 
Perhaps, upon the ocean toss'd. 

The heavy sails to bend. 
Perhaps, beneath a burning sky. 

Or near the freezing zone ; 
My friend, I breathe for thee a sigh. 

And wish thee safe at home. 

But still a hope now cheers my mind. 

That Providence will guide. 
And shield thee from the stormy wind. 

The raging waves and tide. 

He^U guide thy bark and fill thy sail, 

And temper all the storm. 
And gently shield thee through the gale, 

And save thee from all harm. 

Oh ! may thy youthful heart then breathe 

To him a silent prayer, 
Whose mercy never will thee leave, 

In sorrow to despair. 
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Tho' rain apd wind is storming o'er, 
And heavy clouds doth bend, 

In time he'll iring thee safe to shore. 
To meet thy heart warm friend. 



ON TEA. 

Composed while labouring under a nervous complaint, 

TO A FRiElifb, 

Dear friend, had you week nerves, like me. 

You'd see the fault in drinking tea ; ^ 

And tho' it does not make me lazy. 

It almost sets my head to crazy ; 

My nerves* so weak I dare not drink. 

Nor scarcely for a moment think ; 

And tho' my wish is oft to shine, 

I dare not press the indulgent wine. 

Sometimes my sorrows I rehearse, 

And place them in the form of verse ; 

And tho' with love my heart is free, 

It never shines by drinking tea. 

But, still, I do not wish to blame. 

Nor think the use of tea a shame ; 

Nor does my spirits feel so lofty. 

If I can live on pleasant coffee ; 

It soothes my mind and makes me stronger, 

And keeps the quivers off the longer. 

But tea seems like a root of evil, 

And almost makes me feel uncivil; 

And quite disables me from thinking. 

And turns my brain as bad as drinking. 

But still your verse I do not chide, 

Nor disapprove from foohsh pridej 
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But feelings, from my heart alone, 
That ofl in sorrow makes me moan. 
My nerves so week 1 scarce can write, 
Nor even for a friend invite; 
But liberty, that glorious flame, 
On this blest land its right will claim, 
And tea or coffee use at pleasure. 
And feel it as a favoured treasure. 
A stranger sister tho' .you fee. 
In this blest land I know you Ve free; 
But I have some time praised in verge. 
The fame of Wallace, and of Bruce; 
Peace to the relics of their shade, 
Where in the silent tomb they're laid. 
And you my sister, poet true. 
Peace to the land that shelters you. 
Your verse so sweet, with truth rebound, 
I prize the cords on which they sound; 
'Tis love, and that is dear to me. 
But next to that, sweet liberty. 
Our brother poet, true by turns. 
The tender hearted worthy Bumf, 
Has often filled my vacant hours. 
In wandering o'er his favourite bowers. 
A son of Scotia he was bom. 
The muses grac'd his infant dawn; 
His manly heart was kind and free. 
Like you, my friend, he loved his tea; 
But ah! how many years has fled. 
Since he's been number'd with the dead. 
But in my leisure hours I will 
Delight to read his favourite will; 
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And o'er my frame can ne'er feel wearj, 

1^0 ponder o'er his Highland Mary. 

If tea you love, PU ne'er offend, 

Nor withTla qualities contend; 

But judging for myself alone, 

For my intrusion will atone, 

And trust you'll pardon me my friend, 

That 1 no choice for tea contend. 

But as a sister, poef true, 

I'll bid you now a fond adieu; 

And should we ever meet on earth, 

ril ask your pardon for this verse. 



TO HEiLLTK. 

For a youthful friend that was sick. 
Health, thou dear delightful treasure. 

Let my young friend thy blessing share; 
What can wealth, or what can pleasure, 

With thy glorious right compare. 

Blest with thee, and sweet contentment, 
May she pass pass each fleeting hour; 

Free from want and foul resentment. 
In thy ever blooming bower. 

Come, sweet Health, and crown with roses. 
O'er her brow thy mantle throw; 

Care, that often discomposes, 
Lay t!hese daily troubles low. 

Bless her with the youth she fancies. 
Fill her heart with love so true; 

Happiness, where virtue dances, 
All, sweet Health, it blest bj you. 
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But, if jou refuse the favour, 
And desert her cottage small. 

May hope, sweet hope, be ever with her, 
And contentment be her all. 

And when life begins to linger 
On the slender thread of death, 

May pure resignation's finger, 

Close her short and last drawn breath. 



O^' THE DEATH OF MARY ROBERTS. 

FOR A FRIEND. 

Dear Rebecca, when we part, 

With bosom friends we love sincere, 

'Tis then a heart felt sigh will start. 
And silent rolls the chrystal tear. , 

'Tis when the grave has closed around 
The form of those we dearly love; 

And not on earth a friend is found. 

To soothe those sighs that sorrowU move. 

You mourn for your beloved friend, 
And for the loss you breathe a sigh; 

The loss is yours you may depend. 
But her pure spirit's fled on high. 

Perhaps these thoughts will lead your mind. 
Where virtuous maidens dwell in peace. 

And resignation sweetly bind 

Religion's joys that ne'er will cease 

Then, dearest girl, do'nt check those sighs. 
That swells for a departed friend; 
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The silent tear, the orphan^s cries, 
In peace to Heaveni will all ascend* 

And when we feel rcsignM to part, 
Sweet resignation soothes the tear; 

It gently heals the broken heart. 
And smoothes our way of sorrow here. 



ON THE DEATH OF ALBERT G. DUEY. 
My friend has gone, my youthful friend. 

Has left this world of toil and care; 
His soul, with speedy flights ascend. 
To dwell in Heaven, most sweetly there. 

The rock of love that bids us rest. 

And build on him in faith secure, 
Has sent his his guardian love to bless, 

And made his last, best hope secure. 

His last fond kiss, serene he gave, 

While life was ebbing fast away, 
And try'd the chrystal tears to save, 

And said, " weep not departed clay; 

" For my blest soul to Heaven will fly. 

To meet a Saviour's love divine. 
And shout with angels through the sky, 

Where infant cherubs sweetly shine. 

"To rest on Heaven's eternal shore. 
Farewell, to earth, and all below; 

Farewell, dear parents, weep no more, 
For I'm releas'd from toil and care." 

His eyes were closed in death's long sleep, 
His spirit fled from whence it came; 
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His tender heart now ceatM to beat^ 
And silent closed his earthly scene. 

Then why should friends or friendship grieve, 
" Weep not for me/' was his request, 

Then may we, when this earth we leave, 
Oh I meet him in the land of rest. 
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TASK, 

€ indispemabU duty of every true Christian'^"i:ind composed by the 

rl^iiest of an absent Friend 

My dearest friend, I now fulfil 

The favour that you once did ask, 
And try to show that virtue still 

Is shining in the piece, " The Task." 



THE TASK, 
How can a heart that's filled with sorrow, 
Feel heedless of the cares of morrow; 
For when with want the body's press'd, 
The anxious mind will feel distressed. 
A soothing friend, that claims so dear, 
The sorrowing mind can oAen cheer; 
A friendly gift can cheer the heart. 
Forbid the chrystal tear to start ; 
Can dry the eyes that's prone to weep, 
And lull the sorrows all asleep; 
That task is thine, oh I blessed charm '^ 
That can each anxious fear disarm. 
And by thy kind, thy soothing voice. 
Make poverty itself rejoice. 



M 
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Oh! may thou fill that station given, 
That's guided by the hand of Heaven ; 
And leads thee to the widow's cot, 
Where hard oppression is her lot. 
While sickness o'er her frame she bares, 
And slander, vile, her bosonn tares : 
But innocence for her will plead, 
She scorns the base, the barbarous deed, 
That robs another of their fame, 
Or blasts sweet virtue's sacred name. 
Tliine is the task to help the pooi{[| 
That labours for their scanty store; 
When poverty's cold frowns they feel. 
With their last crust they make their meal, 
And weep o'er hard affliction's blast, 
While musing on the days that's p«ifit : 
When love and friendship grac'd their board. 
And plenty round their cot was stor'd ; 
Thine is the task that gift to find, 
That soothes, or elevates the mind ; 
And when oppress'd with silent grief, 
Thy friendly voice should give relief, 
And still the fear of anxious pain. 
Or bid sweet plenty smile again. 
Thine is the task to lead the youth. 
To sweet religion, love and truth : 
With looks of heavenly mildness come. 
And point to them a better home ; 
Teach them to seek their Maker's love. 

That calls their minds to scenes above; 
And when old age will claim his share, 
They'll bless^thce for thy parent care. 
Thine is the task to stop thine ear, 
And no mischevous words to hear. 
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That slander spibblea from her tongue, 
And loves to do their neighbour wrong. 
The beam that's fast o'er their dim eye, 
Thydaily duty is to try 
To cast it forth in air to float; 
'Tis lai^er than the trifling moat, 
Thit slander tries for to extract, 
With all their follies on their back. 
Thine is the task, through love to feel, 
And on thy lips to set the seal ; 
And not let every triQcr know 
Whate'cr thy right or left hand do; 
'Tis Heaven that will reward the dead; 
To mortals then there is no need, 
To tell thy gifts, or raise thy fame, ' 
To those who slander virtue's name; 
No heavenly mildness is their choice, 
They hate the soothing, small, still voice, 
Tlut when by friendship is reproved, 
Can hear the sound of gen iTe lore. 
How can they then for sin atone, 
While they do cast the siandcriiig stone. 
And all their false opinions pasi;. 
Or strive their neiglibours peace to hlast. 
With slander, which is worse than all. 
While they in daily crimes do fall? 
That very sin that's scarce forgiven, 
Corrected by the hand of Heaven, 
That no false witness thou shult hire, 
That will thy neighbour's bosom tare. 
And what is slander but a sin, 
A vile, false witness from within? 
And they who hold it as a prize. 
Can never soar bevond the kkie*. 
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Nor ever get a peg the higher, 
But always grovelliiig m Ae mire. 
Thine is the task to check the deed, 
That makes the widow's heart to bleed; 
Or cause her languid eyes to weep, 
And break her sound, but honest sleep, 
That ne'er was yet disturbed by guile. 
Or wore, a false deceitful smile. 
That gains the rich by tales of art. 
And plants a dagger in her heart. 
Thine is the happy lot to fill 
Obedience to thy Saviour's will; 
In every station, every part. 
To cheer and soothe the aching heart; 
And bleis'd religion to approve. 
In bonds of friendship and of love. 
Oh! may thee, then, that station fill. 
Obedience to thy Saviour's will. 
To seek the way of truth and love, 
Then thee'll be blest from Heaven above. 
When called away to gain the prize, 
In mansions far J)eyond the skies. 
Where thee will find a happy home. 
When death will say, thy task is done. 
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RURAL POBTRT. 



7%« emplot/tntrU of Leisure Hours, from the pleasure of Imagmatum. 



TO THE READER. 

In a few rural tales, perhaps you may find 
A trifle to comfort, or cheer up the mind ; 
But, if some should be mouldy, or quite out of date, 
Then let them lay quiet, and trust to their fate. 
It is far from the right to speak ill of the dead. 
Or a waste of sweet tears for a trifle to shed ; 
But let them lay quiet, or put them away. 
They may do for amusement, or some rainy day, 



Gentle Reader, — As some of the pieces in the following collec- 
tion may appear to have much simplicity in them, I have included 
them principally for the amusement of youth, but trust that the moral 
will plead an excuse for the intrusion, as my ambition is not to in- 
struct, but to amuse the vacant hours of youth, and rouse their minds 
to a desire of virtue and obedience, which is the sincere wish of their 
fritnd, S. H. G. 



THE SHEPHERD'S WISH AND DREAM. 

A FABLE. 

A shepherd once with toil did grieve, 

And trouble hard opprest, 
DetcrminM, now, his flocks to leave, 

And seek some quiet rest. 

A little garden was his lot, 

When he the time could spare, 
But weed^s would grow upon the spot. 

In spite of all bis care. 
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One pleasant morn, late in the spnng, 
He strayed in hopes to find, 

A little spot where he could bring. 
A garden to his mind. 

A spot where weeds will never grow, 
Where frost will never come. 

But sweetest rose8,always blow, 
In this delightful home. 

He took his dog and shepherd^s crook, 
And wandered o'er the plain, 

His home and all, he then forsook, 
Ne''er to return again. 

Delighted with the thought he rov'd, 

His youthful heart inclin'd, 
To dwell upon the spot he lov^d, 

A garden to his mind. 

He wandered till quite late it grew. 

No wish for to return ; 
Pleased with t^.e change, it was so new. 

With hope his heart did burn. 

He viewed the blooming valley round, 

As slowly day declined, 
Well pleased that he a place had found, 

To soothe his wandering mind. 

It was a' little handsome spot. 
Quite near the beating shore, 

When tired he lean'd upon a rock. 
And viewed the valley o'er. . 

Now from a basket that was slung, 

Across his shoulder bare, 
Where all day long it peaceful hung. 

He took his lonely fair. 

A piece of pye, a crust of bread, 
A cruise of water plain, 
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When he was done he raisM his head, 
And viewed the scene again. 

Ilifl trusty dog with him had share, 

Altho' he'd nought to say, 
Cheerful he took what he did spare, 

His honest, faithful tray. 

Well now, he thought, this was the place, 

And quickly then began 
Imagination's power to trace. 

And thus he formed his plan. 

A wicket gate witli jessamine, 

Shallbo its humble thatch; 
To let the wandering stranger in, 

Shall open with a latch. 

An arbour then shall be well bound, 
With woodiiine all complete ; 

And damask ro»es there be found, 
That smells delicioui, sweet. 

The violet that so sweetly blows 

Its fragrant scent to spare. 
And flower pots well set in rows, 

Of choicest plants so rare. 

The gaudy tulips here may find, 

A spot of earth so free; 
The hrjncvsuckle here shall twine, 

To trc.'it tlic humble bee. 

The hyacinth, Its sweets imtold. 

Its little treasures brinc^ 
The dafodils their buds unfold. 

To hail tiic blooming spring. 

Andlillies of the purest white. 

The valley e'er could find; 
'Twill cheer my heart, so sweet a sight, 

A garden to my mind. 



The sDOwlyali, with the lilach flweet. 

Their friendly shade will join; 
^Twill be at noon a sweet retreat, 
^ Beneath I may recline. 

And then the little songsters here, 
May build their peaceful nest; 

No wandering gunner need they fear. 
So safely may they rest. 

The shady trees that lofty grows, 

In safety may stand here, 
A shelter for the birds repose, 

They'll have no harm to fear. 

And every flower that decks the vale, 
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Or in the garden grows, 
The sweetest fragrance to exhale, 
And lull me to repose. 

Delightful thoughts now filled his heart. 

So strong with joy it beat; 
But weariM nature play'd her part, 

He swooned into a sleep. 

And as he slept, behold ! a dream 

Presented to his mind, 
It was a garden, fair and clean. 

Where damask rosies joined. 

With jessamine and woodbine sweet. 

Just suited to his plan, 
And solitude's soft power to meet. 

Free from the ha^ts of man. 

Now, here bethought he'd dwell secure. 

In peace he'd surly rest, 
And not the slurs of envy bear. 

Alone he would be blest. 

None, but my trusty dog, said he, 
Shall range this lonely spot; 



From malice, and from slander fiee, 
Unknown and quite forgot. 

No sighs will rend wy aching heart, 

No (ears will dim my eyes. 
When, lo! a form that made him Etart, 

Descended from (he skies. 

fler robes was like tlie driven snow, 

Her form divinely fair. 
Her graceful locks, did careless flow, 

She seemed as light as air. 

Ah foolish youth she gently said. 

To trust in thin^ below; 
Was not this earth in wisdom made. 

Celestial power to show. 

Then why withdraw thyself away. 

In solitude to roam. 
And lonely wander day by day, 

Regardless of thy home. 

It was in Edens happy shade. 
That weeds was never seen, 

Till the intruder did invade. 
To vent his artful scheme. 

And itow with toil and diligence, 
Vou must Ibe weeds remove. 

Be mindful not to give offence, 
But dwell in peace and love. 

Let virtue be your staff and shield. 

To guard you on your way. 
To slandering habits never yltld, 

Nor disobedience sway. 

Re humble, let your ways be just, 

Vour little mite to spare, 
On Heaven, then, daily place your truit, 

Vou'U have no cause to fear. 

N 
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For long before the fatal flood, 
EVe marriage rites was known, 

Kind Heaven pronounced it was not good, 
For man to live alone. 

For shame, fond youth, retum^again, . 

Each social rite to share. 
And when the poor to you complain, 

To them a trifle spare. 

But never dwell in scenes obscure, «« 

Unknown to human track. 
But patiently the cross endure, 

Cast folly at your back. 

And if your neighbour should do wrotig, 

You need jtfjj^that pursue. 
Nor need you join the busy throng, 

'Tis not the path for you. 

A slandering tongue is sure to show, 

A giddy vacant mind. 
Not like the silent tears that flow. 

Where love with truth^s combined 

Return, let wisdom be your guide. 

In solitude ne'er roam. 
But shun the weak and foolish pride. 

That drives you from your home. 

He rose to clasp the angelic fair, 

And all his faults to own. 
When quick she vanished into air. 

And left him all alone. 

Amazement filPd his wondering eyes. 

As quick his senses came, 

His listening ear was all surprise. 
To find it was a dream. 

Fiird with the fire of heavenly love , 
That will tnie joy impart, 



Itfo/tljr wbiipcred now improve. 
The garden of your heart. 

And be content, Uis that $wiiet floir^. 

That will each day improve. 
And ^ntljr soothe each lonely hour, 

With contemplation's love. 

Quite lonely stands your little cot, 

Neglected and forlorn, 
And patient waits yojur tender Aock, 

In hopes of your return. 

Return fond youth return again, 

Each social right to share, 
And if the poor to you complain. 

To them a trifle spare. 

The shepherd called his trusty dog, 

Come Tray we must begone. 
And patient onward we will jog, 

Until we reach our home. 

And when he reached his well known cot^ 

The sheep stood by to gaze, 
He viewed the little lonely spot, 

With sorrow and amaze. 

His heavy heart began to sigh, 

His eyes with tears did, fllU 
The shepherd wept be knew not why. 

As thus he prest the sill. 

'Twas sweet religioni^ gentle powers, 
Thatfiird his eyes with tears, 

But guardian spirits watched bis hours. 
And scattered all bis feara. 

The rooming rose with sweet content, 

The evening fair and cabn. 
On virtuous actions he was bent. 

With lov^ bis heart was w^xm. 
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With iDdustrj he past each hour, . 

To faith hifi heart ioclined, 
Abd fou^ contentoient war the flower, 

To soothe, his wandering mind. 

And when he mused. on scenes tbaVs past. 

The tears hegan to flow, 
But found content the place at last, 

Where weeds will never grow. 



To my Son on his Birth-day^ aged /»«nfy-o n«. 

This is your natal day, my boy, 

And my dear child believe me, 
YouMI find this world an idle toy. 

And many things to grieve ye. 

I know you think yourself a man. 

And got the world before ye, 
This truth PlI tell you lifers a span, 

And wealth's a flattering story. 

It is not he who owns the most, 
That will your firmest friend be, 

And tho' of treasures he may boast,' 
He ne'er a cent will lend yc. 

Now if you wish to glide through life, 

With very little trouble. 
Keep conscience clear, keep free from strife, 

Do'nt let your wants be double. 

Buf first of all be sure your voice, 

Be guided by religion. 
Let resignation be your choice, 

Your heart be true contrition. 

Use no vain words for sake of wealth, 

Nor ever cringe for favours; 
And while you keep your strength and health, 

Use no fabe,mean palavours. 
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If to a friend your word you gire, 
Then never flinch nor wander; 

And never, while y6u Ve breath to live, 
Break friendshp^s bands asunder. 

But friends are few, Pll tell you what 
And where to place your station; , ^ 

Let your own heart then be the spot, 
Of friendships sure foundation; 

If some fair maid you chance to meet, 
With looks and voice to please you, 

Then have a care, donH play the cheat. 
Nor let her actions tease you. 

But mind she loves as well as you. 

And willing to surrender; 
Then always let your heart be true, 

Your words sincere and tender. 

If wedlock^s chain you wish to right. 
Then mind you do not blunder; 

If once the link you fasten tight, 
Tis hard to break asunder. 

Bi|t while you live in peace and love, 
No trifling cares will grieve you; 

And while you trust in Heaven above, 
It always will relieve you. 

Now one thing more I do advise. 
That charity may lead you. 

To help the orphan^s friendless cries, 
But never let it grieve you. 

Be sure the widow^s cause to plead, 
YouMl never he the poorer; 

And help the wandering soul in peed, 
Twill make your peace the surer. 
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That if your locks should silver grow, 
And age shoulfl thus arrest jou, 

Then may your conduct always show, 
That Heaven has^ truly blessM you. 

Well now, rU close this pleasing task, 

It wants no other dressing; 
^Tis all I wirii, and all I ask, , 

With a foiid mother^s blessing. 



TO8I1XSEP, 

On being awakeyied by Music. 

Sweet sleep, the ever soothing balm, 
That lulls the weary hour of care. 

And shelters innocence from barm. 
When worn with toil and sad despair. 

'Twas thus with me, for toil had worn, 
And bent my heavy eyes with sleep. 

Refreshing balm that knows no scorn. 
Nor leaves the troubled mind to weep. 

While wrapt in thy soft, soothing power, 
My he^rt was rous'd by strains of love. 

At midnight^s still and solemh hour. 
Sweet music did its power then prove. 

How soon your charm forsook my eyes, 
. And fled was every pang of wo; 
, My heart seemed lifted to the dcies. 
And soft the cbrystal tears did flow. 

'Tis music, gentle, heavenly sound. 
That softens every pang of care. 

With joy it makes the heart rebound, 
And calms the mind of sad despair. 

Accept, dear youth, my thanks sincere, 
A simple poet^s bun^ble boon. 



For that delightful, cheerful air. 

That pleasing air, The Hoaey Moon. 

And when you serinade again. 

The silent hour of your true friend. 

Attention shall her station claim, 
And drowsy sleep submissive bend. 



IMITATION. 

TO MY FRIESD IN SAVAHSA. 

Cam youthful days now be foi^ot, 

When love and friendship shondt 
Likewise that dear delightful spot,* 

And years that's past and gone? 
When you and 1, my absent friend. 

Have trudg'd the shady grove; 
On your embrace 1 coiild depend, 

'Twas filled with tmth and love. 
We oil have rajig'd the meadow green, 

And gathered diasics fine. 
No slandering elf dare step between 

Your honest heart and mine. 
If you were here I'd press your hand, 

And freely would I own, 
My heart should be at your command, 

Like days that's past and gone. 
But fate has parted iis, my friend, 

The seas between us twine; 
But many a silent thought 1 send. 

For days of Old Lang Syne. 

A cup of love to you I send, 
With truth its brim shall shine; 

It is to you my absent friend. 
For days of Old Lang Syne. 
'Hart LiidIie! 



A F ABXIWBLLy 

To my friend^ on his going to sea. 

Adieu, my friend, with you I send 
' A friendship firm and true; 
When youVe at sea, remefober me, 
I-U often think of you. 

When storms arise and dark the ikies, 

And ocean loudljgjj^r,, 
Then think oh me, Til think on thee, 

Tho' safely lodg'd on shore. 

If still this cot should be my Ic^t, . 

And prove my happy home, 
Tho' on the ses^ahd far away» 

ril think on thee that^s gone. ; 

Not like a mope, for sure sweet hope 
Will still each anxious pain ; 

That when she sea will set you free, 
ni see you safe again. 

May Heaven above extend its love, 
And guard you every hour, 
. That you may move, tho' far you rovc^ 
In sweet contentment^sho.wef. 

Farewell, my friend, you may depend, 
My hearths sincere and freq; = 

For friendship true will think on you, 
Tho^ far away at sea. 



IvOVSLT LUOT. 

Say. lovely Lucy, can you tell. 

What is it makes me sigh. 
My wounded heart can own full well, 

That glance from your blue. eye. 
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Say lovely mai'd, has cupid^s dart 

Obtained a place for me? 
Let one soft sigh from your fond heart, 

Confess your strephon free. 

Tho' bound by loves enchanting powV, 

It ne^er a weight will prove. 
For long Til prize the happy hour. 

If Lucy says she loves. 

Oh I condescend, my charming maid, 
And bless me with your hand, 

And now let Hymon lend his aid, 
My hearths i^our command. 

Then tell me your^s in change you^ll give. 
And make my bliss complete, 

Tis for your love I wish to live. 
Nor iovct to be great. 

For blest with her I love sincere. 

Within a cottage small. 
She is tte maid I love most dear, 

Sweet Lucy is my all. 



. Thi unhappy Wanderer. 

The wind blew hard, the snow fell last. 

And cold and stormy was the blast, 

When Anna faced the unfriendly gale. 

That did her wo worn breast assail. 

On one bare arm her babe she bore, 

Th^ other held her scanty store ; 

A little basket full of scraps, 

That she from door to door, perhaps, 

Had begged from those who had in store ; 

But not a heart to help the poor. 
No friendly home, now, Anna knew ; 

No mother to relieve her wo, 

O 
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No fathers arms to dasp her fast, 

And shield her from the starmy blast 

An orphan left in youth^s gay prime. 

She sipt the joys of j(^ng time. 

And floated on gay pleasures wing, 

Till^disappointmenrs cruel sting, 

Had left a wound no time could cure. 

Or chace away from memory ^s d oor^ 

Young Albert wooM the gentle maid. 

And many an artful tale be said ; 

But still believed the youth was true. 

And love and honour h&d in view. 

He told her tales of love so sweet, 

As oft at eve alone theM meet ; 

And press her to his faithless heart, 

Then like a trifler played his part, 

On bended knees with her heM plead. 

With vows and sighs to intercede. 

And make him happy with her baud. 

His time and wealth at her command; 

What could she do; she loved the youth. 

And fond believM that all was truth, 

Till in one fatal hour allied 

The kiss was sealM the knot was tied : 

111 fated maid, how soon has fled 

The joys that boverM o'er thy head ; 

How soon has love to hatred grown 

And cheerful smiles turned to a frown ; 

For scarce twelve moon^s had cheerM the earth 

Or autumn spread its treasures forth, 

When angry brow and looks severe. 

From thee hath caird the heart felt tear ; 

Whole nights in sorrow and alone, 

At mom to meet the ruffians frown. 

Who, like a viper, sinks his dart, 

And stings thee to the very heart: 

Tho' worn with grief oft would she try. 

To check the tear that dim'd her eye* 



\ 
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Her heart that overflowed wiOi love, 
By tenderness her actions prov'd ; 
But all was vain for with a frown, 
He turned her on the world to roam. 
To seek that love himself denied. 
But sorrow bow'd her head and died : 
No gentle jouth from friendship crave, 
To hear her to the darksome grave 
No modest maid, with pleasing air, 
To drop for her one friendly tear. 
Dear Anna, now the storm is past, 
And thou hast yielded to the blast,. 
With thy poor infant by thy side. 
With want has bow'd its bead and died ; 
May some food heart that feels thy wo. 
In kindness and in pitty go, 
And shroud tliee in the clay cold urn, 
From whence no travellers return ; 
There will thou rest unhappy maid. 
Beneath the weeping willow's shade, 
From slander and oppression free, 
For Heaven in mercy shelters thee. 



L 



THE B-^ATVEfi OF BEAUTY. 

Delightful to see by the dawn of the morn, 

Wliat with pleasure was haiPd at the close of the day, 
'Tis the Star Spangled Banner so sweetly adorned, 
And carelessly catching the sun'a golden ray. 

'Tis the banner of beauty. 

So silent on duty. 
That scorns e'en a smile from deception to crave ; 

But flowing so neatly, 

So pleasant and sweetly. 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

When the mist of the night was spread o'er the deep, 
And naltn'c wns liush'd inin slimihein rfposiii". 
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'Twas the banner that wav'd o'er yon towering steep. 
So sweetly it blowM, baifconceard, half disclosing; 

Now it catches a ray 

Of the splendour of day, • 
With a blaze of sweet freedom its beauty to sjije; 

Npw flowing 80 neatly. 

So pleasant ^nd sweetly, . . 
O^er the land of the free, apd the hovt^e of the brave. 

Will Washington's sons th^n be crushed by a foe. 

When the. trumpet Jhas sounded for war's desolation? 
Must virtue and beauty be plunged into wo? 
Must freedom be. captive, and lost as a nation? 

Tnie liberty crkves . 

Neitber'Captives nor slaves, 
]^at the bands of sweet freedom our country to save; 

. While the banner so neatly, 

Is floMring so sweetly. 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

May peace, truth and love, then join hand in band; 

May industry flourish and keep in her station; 
May charity spread through this high favoured land, 
That will keep Its secure, and will.fbnn us a nation; 
Then conquer we must, 
^ If in Heaven we trust, 
Who is able alone our country to save; 
Where the banner so neatly, 
la flowing so sweetly, 

O'isr the.land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Flow on, thou sweet banner, may liberty's flowers, 
Long flourish and bloom on thy own native land; 
May angels of mercy watch over the hours, 
And keep us secure from war's hostile band. 

Flow on, thou sweet banner, 

May virtue and honour, 
Extend tiirough the earth to the seas farthest wave;. 

Tho' nations may wonder. 

They never can sunder. 
The land of th^ free, and the home of the brave. 
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TO m TBXEND, 

For the present of a Blank Book to write Poetry in. 

Accept, dear friend, my thanks sincere, 
They flow from friendship's purest rill; 

Thy gift, tho' small, I will revere. 
And strive each vacant page to fill, 

With tales of love and truth sincere, 
Or nature's blooming beauty trace; 

No slandering critic then shall dare. 
The pleasing treasure to deface. 

Thy gift, tho' small, with candor given. 

May help to soothe a care worn mind, 
Whose pure soft flame, ascends to heaven, 
' In friendship firm, secure to bind. 

And when alone, at midnight hour, 

As o'er my pensive task I bend; 
The muses then will lend their power. 

To thank my kind, my absent friend. 

But when by d'^^^th we close our eyes, 

And all oor/Sstless spirits free. 
May our best 'friend then claim the prize, 

A gift of love from thee and me. 



THB FOZ CHABB. 

The morning was fine, the sun it shone clear. 
And tradition had call'd it the last of the year, 

When the sportsmen their pleasure began; 
They called up the hounds, and blew up the horn, 
And they shouted and sung, on that fine jovial mom, 

From a stripling, quite up to man. 

Over meadows and ditches, they press'd for the sport, 
Some gallop'd on horse, some paddled on foot, 
Poor Renard's exertion to try; 
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The hanismen all shouted, the hounds foUowM fast, 
The louder and stronger they blew up a blast. 
And a sweet tallyho was their cry. 

Sly Renard tormented, like lightning be runs, 
He cares not for sportsmen, for horses or guns. 

Nor dogs that are yelping a cry; 
But keeping aloof at the head jof the race, 
At pleasure be slackens or quickens his pace, 

For a covert of safety to spy. 

Poor Renard his safety he tries to the last, 

And the huntsmen to rouse him, they blow up a blast. 

Of the horn that^s so loud and so shrill; 
Till running and prancing, till day was far spent. 
On pleasure of feasting their mind was now bent. 

Since Renard had baffled their skill. 

The wind it blew hard, and cool from the west, 
And the merry fox hunters must needs have a feast. 

To relieve from the toils of the day. 
Their Bacchus his bumpers with freedom had stored. 
And plenty^s profusion now smoked on the board, 

To make them as lively as May^^^ 

They sung and they eat, they drank atad they sung, 
Till the groves and the fields with merriment rung. 

And morpheus conplained out of spite ; 
Then quietly taking his own solid grasp. 
He held them secure and bound them quite fast, 

Without ever bidding good night. 

Now sweet be their slumbers, and pleasant their drcam^s. 
Till Sol in his beauty, will send forth his beams. 

To rouse them to labour again ; 
And long may the muse on this fine merry day, 
And laugh at the pleasure that^s all past away » 

For the fox that they never have slain. 



Ill 

The death of Tippo^ a favourite Dog. 

Poor Tippo^s dead, oh ! sad to tell, 
That cruel fate so soon befel 
A dog, that ne^er but once did roam. 
Not more than half a mile from home; 
But. for this once did chose to ramble 
Into a tanner^s yard to scramble. 
O'er heaps^ of tan, and rolls of leather, 
To bring each scattered bone together ; 
That he might their a treasure lay 
To feed upon some riainy day. 
Poor Tippo never dream't of harm, 
Nor even thought the deed was wrong; 
But, like all other dogs, he'd try 
To catch a drop when he was dry ; 
The angry tanner oft beheld 
Him, ranging through his yard or field, 
And soon declared heM stop his breath. 
And turn his merriment to death, 
If eVe he cau^t him there again, 
Without delay he should be slain. 
Poor Tippo went to bunt a bone. 
The tanner caught him all alone ; 
Then in a tan pit soused him tight. 
And pressM him down with all his might ; 
And though be strutted to be master, 
His breath was stoppM in this disaster : 
Then from the tan pit made him free. 
And hung him up upon a tree. 
Oh ! Tippo, sure I'm griev'd to tell, 
A dog like you was used so ill ; 
But, often sure, altho' 'tis hard, 
Good actions meet a base reward ; 
But for your valour I would have, 
A decent, plain and comely grave ; 
And at your head a stone to tell, 
That your short life was acted well ; 
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Now, there, in peace, Pd have you rest, 
For, sure I am, youT ne'er molest. 
Another tan yard while yoiiVe there ; 
Nor at your ghost no one need fear. 
But let each dog a warning take, 
And shun the tan yard for your sake ; 
Then let them, while they're young and able, 
Protect their master's house and stable, 
And if they want to knaw a bone. 
Depend on what they get at home ; 
But ne'er go to a tan yard late. 
But always think on Tippo's fate. 



The Miller and his Boy^ and the WipperwiL 

A MILLER once for tuition had, 
A smart, but unruly lad. 
To tend his mill at early dawn. 
To lift his sacks and grind his com ; 
To clean the rase, that turned the wheel, , 
And all his empty casks to fill ; 
In short, to learn him all his trade, 
That is by art or tuition made ; 
He trusted him to measure toll, , 
To sell the meal and grind the whole ; 
'Till observation made him think. 
That Will was on a dangerous brink ; 
t'or when the cash he did receive, 
He'd often at the ale house leave. 
Then stagger home quite full of glee, 
And sing a song most merrily. 
The miller miss'd his daily pelf. 
And thus he mus'd within himself: 
That Will must certainly deceive. 
And pocket what he ought to give 
Unto his his m'46ter as his right ; 
And that he would involve him quite, 
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\t he much longer let him run, 

To revel in such wicked fun. 

One night as Will was stroling home. 

Quite unprotected and alone, 

His master met him at the gate, 

And thus to him he did relate : 

fays he, " young man I fear your scheme^ 

And now intend to change the theme; 

Your evenings must be spent at home, 

Else with a book, or all alone. 

You must your master now obey, 

And mind whatever he has to say ; 

Therefore make no refusal now. 

For with submission you must bow." 

Says Will, "'tis hard to be confined, 

And never please my heart and mind i 

I've always had my way I own; 

And now almost to manhood grown, 

Must I fee forc'd to bend and bow?' 

Indeed I ne'er will please you so ; 

Must I, like a young child be still, 

And hous'd at eve against my will? 

My gay companions all would laugh^ 

Else ridicule, or at me scoff, 

And tell me that it ne'er will do 

To mind so hard a man as you ; 

But off to run, and take nriy ;chance, 

And be my master all at once." 

This bad advice now pleas'd his mind^ 

Like silly boys to bad inclin'd ; 

And the next morning off he goes. 

Without a shoe or change of . clothes. 

Some pilfcr'd cash to pay his way, 

He travell'd on till close of day. 

At length, fatigu'd, he thought he'd stop, 

At what they mostly call a pop. 

To spend the night and take his cup, 

And the next morn he would be up ' 
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At break of day, and get too for. 
Beyond his master's future care ; 
■ A simple youth, he little thought. 
That by a friend he would be taught. 
But not with soft'ning words to blame. 
Or rdise his temper to a flame ; 
Not like his master it would chide, 
And raise his foolish stubborn pride, 
But wound him close, and make him feel 
Altho' his heart seem'd made of steel. 
It chanced a week had -brought abiout, 
That all his cash was quite run out; 
A stranger in a distant land. 
Not one kind friend at his command; 
By hunger pressed to beg his bread. 

And seek his shelter in some shed, 

1 • 

Or in a barn to spend the night. 
Secure and safe till morning light. 
'Twas thus he roved from day to day. 
And many hardships met his way, 
Which made him feel his lonely state ; 
When much oppressed one evening late. 
He sat reclin'd beneath a tree. 
And ponder'd o'er his poverty. 
He knew he'd done his master wrong. 
And revel'd in the giddy throng ; 
Heknew he'd broke the Sabbath day. 
And careless thrown his time away. 
His conscience now began to feel. 
When suddenly a wiperwill. 
That on the very tree had got, 
W^here underneath poor Willy sat. 
The harmless bird so full, of glee, 
Now sung his song quite merrily ; 
And made poor Willy's heart to fill, 
Whene'er it whistled " Wiperwill." 
The night now cheerless pass'd away. 
But pleasant broke the rising day. 
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The lonely bird now took his flight, 
And spread his wings at morning hght; 
And left poor Willy all alone, 
His hapless state for to bemoan. 
Alas, said he, what have I done, 
Thus from my master for to run, 
A truant boy, that has no home, 
And nothing but the world to roam. 
Shall I a penitent return, 
And own Tve done my master wrong? 
Thus passed the day; he wept full sore, 
Determined now to sin no more. 
But seek his home and to obtain 
His master's favour once again. 
Thus pass'd the day at sorrow's rill. 
But in the eve came Wiperwill ; 
The bird to him gave some relief, 
Tho' worn with hunger and with grief. 
No shelter but the tree and skies ; 
The Wiperwill at break of day, 
Now rousM him with his cheerful lay; 
Then spread his wings, and off he flew, 
And left poor Willy to pursue. 
Says Will, " like you I must be gone. 
And travel till I reach my home; 
I'll seek my master's friendly door, 
He never yet refused the poor ; 
And tho' a truant boy I've been, 
If I rep^it he'll let me in ; 
I'm sure he will, so now I'll start. 
And travel with a cheerful heart. 
And beg my bread till I get home. 
For disobedience made me roam." 
But as he trudg'd the lonely way. 
He oft unto himself did say, 
" The bird that shelter'd on the tree, 
I own began to frighten me ; 
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And makes my heart to flutter still, 

For fear the millerMl whip poor Will; 

My heart 1 own feels much afraid, 

On thinking what the hird has said/* 

But still he traveUM all that day, 

And not one cent to pay his way ; 

But people sure was very good, 

They gave him drink, and also food. 

Till quite a week or more had fled, 

He reach'd his master's humble shed ; 

But still afraid to press the sill. 

For fear the Miller'll whip poor Will ; 

But when he spied the tnialnt boy, 

He tenderly expressed his joy. 

And cheerful, said, "where have you been, 

You look so dirty and so mean ; 

Why sure jou have not been used well. 

Where have you been, why do'nt you tell?" 

Will hung his head, ashamed to speak, 

A chrystal tcaf roll' down his cheek. 

As Ralph his friendly door unclos'd, 

And in the house poor W^illy goes ; 

AshamM confus'd and amaz'd, 

While on his form the children gaz'd \ 

Conviction now came closer still. 

With tears his eyes began to fill ; 

Convulsive sighs now filPd his breast, 

And Ralph the miller knew the rest. 

That Will was quite an alterM boy, 

And thus with words expressed his joy : 

" Now see,'' said he, " what comes from sin, 

Tho' with a trifle you begin ; 

From bad to worse you bent your way, 

And broke the holy Sabbath day; 

You left your master's tender home, 

And foolish, thought the world to roam ; 

But Heaven has touch'd your heart at last, 

And \ forgive you what has past" 
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Says Will, ** I feel quite happy now, 

And with submbsion I will bow. 

And try to serve more faithful still. 

And diligently tend the mill ; 

And when you chose to leave your home, 

I'll careful watch while you are gone; 

No midnight robber will I fear, 

My master's trust shall be my care." 

The Miller, now, felt sweet repose. 

The boy was fed, had cleaner clothes ; 

And set to work to tend his store. 

To grind his com and feed the poor. 

TTius Will did by experience know, 

For to be happy here below, 

He must be gentle, good and kind. 

And faithful be in heart and mind; 

To speak the truth and do no harm. 

And all temptation's ways disarm. 

This resolution now he took. 

And all his wicked ways forsook ; 

And while in duty's path he trod. 

He often bless'd affliction's rod, 

That smote Jiiim hard, when he from home, 

Into a distant land did roam. 

The miller now could trust the lad, 

His faithful care of, made him glad; 

And while he daily watch 'd the mill, 

He often thought on Wiperwill, 

And loved the bird that check'd his mind. 

When he to rambling was inclin'd ; 

But when, at night, he laid his head 

To rest upon his pillow'd bed. 

With heartfelt thanks, a pray er he'd ^end 

To Heaven, that will our ways defend; 

And o'er past actions truly weep. 

Till peace had clos'd his eyes in sleep. 
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The Widow to her Ten Plate Stove, or, a Jiew-Years' Visit. 

'TwAS eighteen hundred twenty-one, 
And merriment had scarce began, 

To hail the coming year. 
When healthy, lively, girls and boyg. 
With pleasant looks and playful nobe, 

Each other tried to cheer. 

As in my little home I sat. 

And wondered what I would be at. 

To pass the time away ; 
Thinks I, like a good neighbour should, 
I'll go and see the widow Wood 

And that without delay. 

Then up I got, in cheerful haste. 
Determined not my time to waste. 

Or longer then deter ; 
But like a good old steady friend, 
Unto the widow's cot I'll bend. 

And spend the eve with her. 

Now when I reached the widow's door, 
Where I had often been before, • 

I stopt to list awhile ; . * 

For with the tender voice of love, 
She sung unto her ten plate stove. 

In sweet pathetic stile. 

'How oft, said she, old friend have I, 
By pinching cold been brought to cry, 

That I sincere do love. 
To fill thy vacant mouth with wood. 
Thy friendJy oven full of food 

And then thy kindness prove. 

The staff of life i've often tried. 
And that thee never me denied, 
But always proved sincere ; 
And many a cake of nicer form 
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That made my very heart feel warm, 
With truth I do decJare. 

And many a tart and pudding nice, 
For me you've managed in a trice, 

And never thought it hard, 
That I to you no wages gave. 
Nor even tried your smiles to crave, 

By presents or reward. 

How ofl the kettle's sung for tea, 
When I have set and worked by thee, 

Without a frown or scold ; 
And in the eve how sweet to set, . 
And have a little friendly chat, 

Nor fear the pinching cold. 

If poverty does but appear. 

How soon you thaw his freezing tear, 

And snples all his frame ; 
When seated safe by your broad side. 
He need no warmer friend provide, 

'Tis all he wants to cJaim. 

If I would tell of all thy worth, 
A volume large I might put forth. 

And praise thee as a friend ; 
For thou hast alwa^ kept thy post, 
Tho' like a troubled ocean tost. 

Quite faithful to the end. 

And oft at midnight's silent hour, 
When morpheus has us in his pow;;r. 

And locks our eyelids fast 
When half the village is lost 'm sleep^ 
Close to thy friendly side i'd creep^ 

And ponder o'er the yast. 

So now old friend, ?jj long as I 
Can fill thy vacant, mouth, I'll try 
To be contcn*^ at heart ; 
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For sure you are a quiet friend, 
And on my word you may depend, 
Pll never with you part. 

For gratitude is what 1 love, 

So now to you, my ten plate stove, 

I'll seal my promise firm ; 
With my consent no one by force, 
Shall part us while Pm here on earth ; 

Till death has closed my urn. 

Thus ran the widow's pleasing song. 
And I had tarry'd quite too long, 

Then boldly to intrude ; 
But home I went in hopes to find. 
Like her a sweet contented mind. 

By trying to do good. 



The Comforts of a Poet. 

Poets are poor, I fain must own, 
But still a hope can cheer them. 

For when with work their weary grown. 
Dull care will not come near them; 

With pen and ink, and paper too, 
They pass each vacant hour, 

And fancy's flowery path pursue, 
In friendship's charming bower. 

What are the luxuries of life, 
Compared to hope and quiet, 

Great riches often breed a strife. 
And tumult ends in riot. 

But solemn gloom, the poet's love 

The silent midnight hour ; 
When all his thoughts in ii?ncy rove, 

In contemplation's bower.' 



. .>'' 



To mcditaU' he wlsliot -, 
- And candiillf willi (ruth I m, 

Move it more tliiui riches. 
l' flkhcv will ictnpt On- robW*« ai>i), 
Or ciii'y's darts to ^vander ; 
Kj^Biit cantcmpIatiiM)^ uiool llamr, 
No foe can part Mumlor, 



THB MAGNOLT. 

^;Ati Clccjr' asleep nu * nuisnv bonk lajr, 

IVbcrc the woodbine i^url'd Kwect o'er her head ; 
^Yobng Damon, tlie sbejthurd, vnu %iniu% that wa^ 

To took for a lu»i»thil iud flttd. 

R'r He miraed it tliat mcrniiitc aud fiU'iI wilh regret. 
For t}ic low of bit itiuiTuiit luml) t 
t .Aud!) Htfh ti-iina hio'tu^rt llie dir jstal tear* mt*. 
WliGn lir beard t^(; soft blt»t nf il« dam. 

A atejKnnty "O •VvpiH he had piiird from tiw tree. 
To preM,-nt to fair Clocv that morn ; 

Swcett muid.Fnld the shepherd, I'll give it tn the*-, 
ft in Crcv iram a brior or thoro. 

Bulliow witli surprise he h^hcMtheljirntiiid, 
EinrUN^iii (hn orimi of swMit ilcRp ; 

Tu break Iter end AaoAt^n the- youth wiu afrsid. 
But1ml}K>u)^l)l Ut would jtrst take a peep. 

A4 he |;ax«(Iot>Wrl<>nn, !<ocxi(nist(e1j' lair, 

VfTOi^ Clocy tht open'd hoc fya ; 
I'licVnwflw afloni Ji'd (o sfce (lie 8»raia Il»r»!, 

Kiclnlmed with a voice of surprise; 

-Why' Dumon, hdlew: me, j'wii give mi! a fi^t, 
How unlfhid lo}w!hav«, now.so nide, " 
T« » rmidwi alttftc rinsar«i tt'i not r^t, 
Tboi boldlT vouiseif lo inlrode. 



^ 
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Excuse me, dear Cloey, the shepherd replied, 
And see here what a beautiful flower; 

Excuse me, I pray, and my rudeftess do'nt chide. 
It is only the fault of an hour 

This fl^ower, dear Cloey, is free from a thorn, 
And smells most exquisitely sweet, ^ 

I pulled it for you quite early this mom. 
In return a sweet kiss for to meet. 

A blush like the rose spread over her cheek, ', 

Why Damon, she said, you must dream 

1 feel so ashamM I scarcely can speak, 
For kissing was never my theme. 

Dear Cloey, he said, I have lost a young lamb, 
And to seek it I now bend my way; 

A companion I want to go with me then, 
Along the green meadows to stray. 

iFair Cloey consented, away they both went. 
And wander'd each meadow and grove ; 

To speak of his flame was Damon^s intent, 
And to tell the sweet maid of his love. 

By chance in a hedge they spied the lost lamb^ 
Their love lit a flame in her heart ; 

Then they tenderly bore it safe home to its dam, 
While Cupid he played a sly part. 

The. blushes of innocence stole on her cheek,, 
While the shepherd he urged his fond suit ; 

And a glance from her eye he was trying to meet. 
But still the tormenter was mute. 

At last by persuasion she ownM that her heart, 
Was glowing with loves gentle flame 

In exchange for another was willing to part, 
And Damon was pleasM with the same. 

in her bosom he placed the magnoly so sweet, 
. And prcst the lov'd maid in his arras, 
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Content now their hearts in unison beat, 
And with joy he can gaze on her charms. 

Dear girl, said the shepherd, thy mind that^s so free, 

Disturbed not by envy or scorn, 
Is like this sweet flower I give unto thee, 

That blooms, without brier or thorn. 



Strephon and Phillis^ or, Disappointed Lov. 

m 

Ivan arbour so sweet young Strephon reclined, 
Where the woodbines and roses had gently entwin'd, 

At the close of a long summer^s day ; 
Fair Phillis and Anna to breathe the fresh air, 
And a little amusement had bent their way tliere, 

Qr a secret of love to conyey. 

Dear Anna, said Phillis, my heart it feels sad, 
Tho^ many a time I own that Tm glad. 

When Strcphon^'s fair form I behold, 
The y outli is so cliarming so full of delight, 
My eyes, all in raptures, can dwell on the sighti 

And my bosom its pleasures unfold. 

Then come to the arbour dear Anna with me. 
An hour of pleasure vve^ll both pass away. 

And converse on the sweetest of themes; 
But what a surprise to behold the swain there, 
EncIosM in the arms of sweet sleep I declare, 

Or lost in some innocent dreams. 

Behold, said fair Phillis, that blush on his cheek, 
That smile o^er his face so harmless and meek ; 

My heart, I must own, is now bound 
To love, and admire his manners and air, 
And his voice is so charming and sweet I declare. 

That in raptures Pm lost with tlie sound. 

Now Strephon astonished he openM his eyes. 
To see the fair maidens was all in surprise, 
And blushes spread over his cheek ; 
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Tho^ pleasing his manner and cheerful his air, 
Yet confusion bail fastened hiin down I declare, 
So firm, that he scarcely could speak. 

But seeing fair Phillis the maid of his heart. 
And taking that moment his love to impart. 

He caught her (air hand^ and then said : 
With truth, dearest girl, my love I'll reveal, ^ 

And by your penhission, so sweetly will seal 

With a kiss, my sweet innocent maid. 

Now, to this sweet arbour they often retir'd 
Where Strephon the charms of fair Phillis admiv'd. 

And with pleasure relieved all his heart i 
*Twas in this sweet arbour that hymon deceived. 
Where Strephon so fond and so foolish beliievM, 

That from her he never should part. 

Had hymon been there with his torch burning bright, 
And Cupid, that urchin, so full of delight. 

How closely their hearts might be bound ; 
Put roving abroad in the cool of the day. 
And careless young Cupid must do the same way. 

And since they could never be found. 

Now the flame tliat was kindled has smothered away, 
Oh 1 fie on young Hymon, with truth I now 6ay, 

And for Cupid I think His a shame, 
That they have been roving and flying about, 
And let all the flame on the alter go out, 

Tbfit the lovers has ne'er met again. 



MjIY day, or, COLLIN AND LUCY. 

Rise Lucy, rise, and haste away. 

The lark has pearc'd yon clouds above, 

This is the charming first of May, 
Oh! rise and haste away my love. 

Tis ColKn calls, oh ! lets away, 
The sun has tinged the eastern sky ; 
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Then why so long, oh! whj delay, 
I call thee Lucy dear, ^tis I. . . . 

My hearths sincere my charming fair, 
Let no intrusion stop the way ; 

The maidens will a wreath prepare. 
To crown my Lucy queen of May. 

Young Damon sounds his reed so sweet, 
While village lasses hail the morn ; 

They come, my Lucy, fair to meet, 
Arise^ my love, and let^s be gone. 

Light as the dew drops on the tree, . 

Fair Lucy tripM the rernal green, 
Clad in her bridal robe so free. 

The fairest lass that e*er was seen. 

Blithe CoUtn viewed his blooming bride. 

And blest the happy first of May ; 
The village maids a wreath provide. 
To crown young Lucy's wedding day. 

Oh, happy day, Blithe Collin cried. 
That blest me with a faithful wife; 

What fortune would to me deny. 

Kind Heaven has sent to bless my life. 



TO A YOVTHFUIi FRXBNBi, 

Dear girl believe your aged friend. 
And on my word you may depend, 

That what I say is true ; 
Some men to love, deceitful are. 
They'll wound the bosom of the fair, 

And then for pardon sue. 

True love will never cause a smart, 
' To grieve the tender maiden's heart, 
That by its chain is bound ; 
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But always true without controul, 
Firm, pure, and gentle as the «oui 
Where no deceit is found. 

The man that g^ins a maiden^s love, 
And then to her will shackling prove, 

Oh! never take for life ; 
For if the marriage knot yon tie, 
As days, and months, and years roll by, 

You'll be the unhappy wife. 

But should you gain a youth that will 
Pass by each'day at friendship's rill, 

Then sweetly you'll be bless'd ; 
And as time rolls with swiftest wing,' ; 
Each day will some new bessing bring, 

With loves soft garlands dress'd. 

I would not like your youth to fade, 
And see you live a cross old maid» 

And never fill the station 
Of a companion good and kind, 
A virtuous wife in heart and mind. 

And parent's occupation. 

it is my wish, and that sincere. 
That you £nay never shed a tear, 

For any careless blunder ; 
But may your chains so easy prove. 
They'll always bear the bonds of love 

Till death their links will sunder. 



PHCEBE'S PET CHICKEN. 

When Biddy was young, no mother had she^ 
To scratch for a crumb in the yard. 

And tho' independent, quite happy and free, 
Yet still her condition was hard. 

But soon little Phoebe, tliat innocent maid 
Whose heart now with sympathy beat, 
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From fecl]ng9 of pitty she lent all her aid, 
AdJ leamt little Biddy to cat. 

She fed heron bread, and sometimes* on com, 
That was pounded so nice and so fine, 

Then gave her a drink, and lapM her up warm. 
That Biddy to sleep might incline. 

She watched her quite faithful, and acted her part. 

But Jemmy, a smart little lad, 
Qft caught her some flies to cheer up her heart. 

Which made little Biddy quite glad. 

But the dame of the cottage that loves to live snug, 

And sleep every night at her ease, 
She learnt little Biddy to catch every bug, 

And scare away all of the flees. 

llius Biddy was useful and grew a fine chick. 
And would follow the dame like a cliild ; 

And when she was fed, contented would pick. 
And in temper was perfectly mild. 

On the old rocking chair, now Biddy would set 

By the dame, while she minded her work ; 
And for right of possession, would fight with the cat. 
And soon have her ofl* with a jerk. 

When the sun was a setting, now Biddy she knew 
^fhat the time was approaching for rest ; 

Then on the darnels shoulder for shelter she flew, 
To put her quite safe in her nest 

Not like a cross child, when you put it to bed, 

Will cr)% and behave very bad, 
For Biddy, contented, would cover her head 

With her wing ; for a shelter was glad. 

Now be good little children, and do^nt contradict. 
Treat your parents with honour and love ; 

Take example, 1 pray, from Phoebe's pet chick, 
That was harmless and mild as a dovp. 
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70 A urrLt: bird on a pb:ach tree close to a 

WINDOW. 

Prettv little fcatlicr'tl friend 

I love to see you fly so fi*cc; 
1 love to see you happy spend 

Your days in social liberty. 

Come to tht'it peach tree when you please, 

And cheer mc witli a lively song, 
And no rude boy your life shall tease, 

Or noisy mirth around you throng. 

May no wild youth from thoughtless ways, 

ITirough cruelty your life destroy ; 
t'omc to the peach tree when you please, 

And no rough hand shall you annoy. 

Only repay me with a song. 

And I will guard with tender care, 
ril watch you failliful all day long, 

iiweet little bird you'll be my care. 

And in the evening if you choose, 

Come to my humble cot so true, 
A lodging safe I canH refuse, 

To such a little bird as you. 

71ierti's room enough tho' small it be, 

In safety you may dwell all night, 
And at the dawn you may go free. 

And rouse me with a song so bright. 

Come, liLtlr bird, my fejithcrVl friend. 

Don't trust the gunners erufrl aim, 
Ofi me you safc^ly may depend. 

And friirndship i>^\iri\ will have a claim. 

Tb;it claim will be a tender care, 

To Kuard your little self from harm, 
But indrpeiKirnce is your share. 

With that true fliinu- my bosom'*; warm. 
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Then flj from tree to tree sweet bird, 
And claim jour right to liberty ; 

But never let it once be heard, 
A gunner fixM his aim at thee. 



TO *<rAiiTA 

With the present of a Poem* 

Dear Maria pray excuse, 

Nor let it you offend, 
And dearest girl do not refuse, 

A trifle from a friend. 

To friendship's eye a trifle's sweet, 
When chainM by love's soft power; 

Then let it your acceptance meet 
'Twill fill a vacant hour. 

For, like the poems, it may be 

Our lot to be {asunder ; 
Then, dear Maria, think of me. 

When e'er you read the Rambler. 



:i:^ 



COTTAaS MAID. 

One morning sweet Mary, the cottage girl, hied . 

O'er the meadows, her work to pursue. 
She met with a lambkin, that morning had died, 

And its fleece was all cover'd with dew. 



She view'd it with pity, and gaz'd on its form, 
While the tears folio w'd fast down her cheek; 

^^ Sweet lambkin," she said, ^^ how sad and forlorn, 
That in death thou a refuge must seek. 

m 

•* Oh! had I been here at the close of the day, 

My arms a protection might been ; 
.And tho' like a shadow, thy life's past away. 

Yet a friend might have lighten'd the scene. 
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'* But still the last office that I can perform. 

For a creature 80 harmless and true, 
ril do it with pleasure, my heart is so warm, 

Sweet innocent lambkin, for j ou." 

In her arms then so tender, she took the^young lamb. 

On her bosom she laid its poor head ; 
The shepherd while gazing, he felt his heart warm. 

In beholding the tears that she shed. 

" Kind maid," said the shepherd; " why falls that sweet U 
And why does thy heart flutter with sighs? 

Let me press this fair hand,l love you so dear. 
Overcome by that glance from your eyes.'* 

Enclosed in the earth, they resigned the dead lamb. 

While the shepherd he stole a fond kiss, 
Subdu'd and quite conquerM, his love was so warm , 

Overcome by the purest of bliss. 

" This kindness performed, dearest Mary," he said. 

To a lamb that is lifeless and cold. 
Is an omen so sweet, my cause for to plead. 

That fills me with raptures untold. 

" Behold yon's the church, and I vow to be true. 

If you my fair, bride will now be ; 
Tis not flights of fancy my mind doth pursue. 

But a heart that is faithful to thee." 

Her silence acknowledge she did not refuse. 

And the village girls lent all their aid ; 
And the May day of mirth was the time that they cho^ , 

To marry the sweet cottage maid. 

Then was it from pride or the glances of art. 

Or was it from folly or shame ; 
Oh, no, Hwas the goodness that follow'd her heart. 

That secured her the love of the swain» 
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TO MY OLD ROCKING CHAIR. 

Come silent friend, 111 ease my head, 
But as for care, J will not shed 

For him one chrystal tear ; 
How oft before the hour of rest 
With sweetest slumbers I've been bless 'd, 
On thee, my rocking chair. 

When thee and I in days of yore. 
For sure, we never met before, 

£ach other's love to share ; 
But when sweet infancy did fret, 
^Twas in that trying hour I met. 

With thee, my rocking chair. 

Thy dress was blue, thy voice was still, 
No angry brow, no stubborn will. 

No looks that frown'd severe ; 
But always like a steady friend. 
Unto thy owners will thou bend, 

My good old rocking chair. 

While in the arms of lullaby, 

The slumbering infant oft would cry, 

Thy jog could ease its fear; 
Tho' half inclined to moan and weep, 
Till conquer'd by the power of sleep, 

On thee, my rocking chair. 

When toil has caused my limbs to ache. 
And cold has made my limbs to shake. 

Yet neither did I fear; 
For I could rest my weary frame. 
Or set and view the cheerful flame. 

On thee my rocking chair. 

And many a hard day's work I've done, 
And scarcely dar'd to take a run. 
The cooling breeze to share ; 
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Till sol with beauty tingM the west, 
Then I was glad to be at rest, 
On thee, tnj rocking chair 

At any time | choose 'to presi, 
No matter in what form or dress. 

And even taste or air ; 
You never spurn or answer rude. 
And never check a bold intrude, 

My good old rocking chair. 

Well now since we have livM so long, 
And oflen in the world^s gay throng. 

Each merriment did share ; 
ril never part as long as death 
Will ne^er attempt to stop my breath. 

With thee my rocking chair. 

If I old friend can work by day, 
To pass the lonely hours away. 

Why need I dread dull care; 
For in the eve with joy perhap 
On thee V\l take a charming nap, 

My good old rocking chair. 

But when the hour of rest is nigh, 
Then I must leave thee with a sigh, 

A softer bed to share; 
But still on thee I can depend. 
To be a quiet study friend, 

My good old rocking chair. 

So now I. think I never will, 
Indulge my mind to use you ill, 

And speak with truth sincere; 
For I will always take your part. 
And guard your age with all my heart. 

My good old rocking chair. 

If want or trouble press me sore, 
Or even winter tap the door, 
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With wonder they may stare; 
For many a way Til often tum« 
Before Til either sell or bum 

My good old rocking chair. 



:»3 



DBATB or BUNARD. 

The merry hunters haiPd the mom, 
And blew with joy their shrillest hom, 

Poor Renard^s strength to try; 
The dogs delighted heard the sound, 
And yelping prancM the muddy ground, 

With shrill and piercing cry« 

Poor Renard now must lead the chase, 
And every nerve with swiftness brace, 

To save bis wretched life; 
For boms was sounding in his ears, 
And dogs was rousing ail his fears. 

With war-like noisy strife. 

He fled ^till ^red and overcome, 
For death had surely fixM his doom. 

And weakenM all his powers; 
To save his life no longer tried 
But gently laid him down and died. 

And stopM their mirthful hours. 

Poor Renard now has closed in death. 
His eyes, his ears, and e^en bis breath. 

And every pleasure twain; 
No more he^U scud the fields along, 
Or hear the jovial hunters song. 

Ho, there he b again. 

For now no shouts assail his ears. 

No noisy dogs can rouse bis fears. 

Or wake the sleep of death ; 
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He, like a hero, crown'd the field, 
And now to death his life must yield, 
Deprived of all his hreath. 

Now peaceful may his body rest, 
And no rude dog his grave molest, 

Or visit there in strife ; , 

Bat yearly may th^ hunters say, 
This is the brave and well known day. 

Poor Renard lost his life. 



:ii 



aiLaND PROCESSION. 

To the city again in my life, 

To please the dear youth I was driven, 
Contentment had banished all strife. 

And peace to our nation was given. 

Twas a show where all freedom and mirth 

Was happy and cheerful io view ; 
And where many a hundred on earth, 

Were gazing on things that were new. 

In the van was the horses so white. 
With their riders and ribands so gay ; 

And Clappier was a ^beautiful sight. 
To enliven the scene of the day. 

There, mounted so high on a stand. 

Amazement and wonder to claim, 
And publish abroad through the land 

The beaf of America slain. 

Then a bear that oft rages so wild. 

In his nature a savage to chase. 

Was harmless and still as a child. 

And did not move out of its place. 

* 
And a goat that could once climb a hill. 

And prance o'er the rocks in the west, 
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ITio' rearing so fierce, he was still, 
And an infant he could not molest. 

And a ship our good commerce to show, 
And proclaim all aloud to the world. 

On dry land, like a hero did go. 
While her sails were all quietly furl'i 

But the music it cheer'd up my heart, 

As gently it glided between. 
With that 1 was loth for to part, 

It so sweetly enlivened the scene. 

Then a fishing boat hoisted in air^ 
With the fishermen all at command ; 

But the fishes, alas, were not there, 
Fc : how could they swim on dry land. 

Then carts, a long wonderful trains 
That fiird all the folks with amaze, 

They were loaded with beef that was slain, 
That a foreigner truly might gaze. 

There was houses and ploughs and a harrow. 

And many a curious thing, 
And pork that was nice as the marrow. 

And dinner would make for a king. 

There was bears meet and mutton and veal^ 
To heighten the scene of the day; 

And my feelings I cannot conceal. 
For America carries the sway. 

Then an eagle, the noblest of birds, 
Is our banner and colour so brighti 

When its beauty so sweetly unfurls, 
'Tis a pleasure to look on the sight 

Then a nice looking cow in the rear. 
Surrounded byyoutlis that dress'd gay. 

And mirth that no sorrow will fear, 
Now closed o'er the scene of the day. 
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May America ever be free, 

May war atid oppression be hurrd 
To the lowermost debths of thesea, 

And fiweet freedom shine bright through die world* 



DAMON'S WSDDma DAT. 

Thb autumn frost has changM the grov6, 
The warbling birds has left the spray, 

But yet their breath's a voice of love, 
Tis youthful Damon's wedding day. 

Aurora ting'd the east like gold, 

And sol's bright rays soon cheer'd the way, 
The village maids their gifts unfold, 

To hail young Dambn'i wedding day. 

Fnth joyful hearts they all prepare, , 
To meet the sweet melodious lay. 

In innocence the mirth to share, > 
That crowns young Damon's wedding day. 

Fair Delia like a goddess bright, 
With modesty now bears the sway. 

And sees in every face delight. 
To share with her the wedding day. 

llie knot was tied, the kiss was seal'd. 
And each fond maid the wreath display. 

In every heart 'tis now reveaj'd. 
She's queen of Damon's wedding day. 

Long may they live and prove sincere. 
And sweet religion pave the way. 

And then with patient hope and fear, 
They'll bless the happy wedding day. 

And when each joyful day arrives, 

As years successive toll away. 
Each faithful heart by love contrive, 

Confess they prize the wedding day. 
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But ifold age should chance to creep, 
Tlien fi'iendship sure will hear the sway, 

And with obedient love most sweet, ' 

They'll always bless the weddinjj day. 



To my Old Wookn Coverlet, at tht clasi of Spring 
Mv warm old friend Vm yery loth, , 

That you should be neglected. 
But quite secure from mide and moth, ' ' 

You shall be well protected. 

Altho' the blooming spriug has gone. 
And summers warmth will rout you. 

When winters storms surround our home, 
We cannot do without you, 

My good old woolen -coverlet, 

• When frost and snow assail us, 

Tis then we seek your friendly aid, 

Nor ever have yoy fail'd us. 

And shall I slight you or neglect. 

Because I do not need you ; 
Indeed your age I-will protect. 

And from all danger screen you. 

For many a winter's night, when laid 

Upon my bed so h^ippj, 
How warm your tender care and aid, 

Through my sweet, quiet nappy. 

Andshall Islij^ht you, now I don'l 

Want cover quite so warm then, 
Oh, no, indeed, 1 surely wo'nt 

I'll save you from all harm then. 

I'll shake you oft, and sun you well. 
Should 1 live through tlie summer, 

With gratitude my heart shall swell ' 
For my old woolen cover. 
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You truly' are a friend in need^ 
That never will forsake us ; 

Likewise you are a friend indeed, 
Thtit good and warm can oi^e uf. 

And should I see the summer through, 
Tbo^ warm enough to smother, 

PH take a tender care of you, 
My good old woolen cover. 

For in the faD, I know you will, 
Tho' sixteen yes^rs has pressed you. 

Be quite as kind and trusty still. 
As when I first possessed you. 

So gratitude to you my friend. 
Around my heart shall hover. 

And fear of harm Pll never lend, 
My good old woolen cover. 

For if you should not be well used. 
Perhaps you'll ne'er get over. 

And I will never see abused, 
My good old woolen cover. 



TOMBOY ROBhma 4 BIRD'S J{EST. 

Ah ! careless youth why will you take, 
Thf nestlings treasure, all away. 

Why wilf you kave their hearts to break, 
Forbear that cruelty I say. 

Remember you have parent's dear. 
And birds can feel a parent's part. 

Oh ! drop for them a pittying tear, 
And do not break their little heart. 

Withdraw that hand now stretch'd to rob. 
What you have not a right to take, 

Oh! do Mit cause the hearts to throb. 
But spare their t&ighs for pitty sake. 
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Would you not rather sec ihem rove, 
And fly about from tree to tree, 

Then let your hearts be fill'd with love^ 
And let the birds have liberty. 

Oh then away thou careless youth, 
And study well great naturc^s plan. 

Learn to be gentle, know tho truth, 
That birds are free as well as man. 

» 

And fishes too then leave the stream, 
And let them sport about and play, 

Thq' you oh plea^re now may dream. 
Your heart may smite some future day. 

Let tenderness your mind no)v lead 

To pitty, but do not oppress^ 
Let innocence in silence plead, 

And then yoii^ll never feel distress^ 

But while you take the nestlings all, 
And hunt the stream throUijh cruelty, 

A prey to sin perhaps you'll fall, 
Tho' pleasM with life's variety. 



THE ROSE BUSHA>fD THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

*' Come not too near my modest friend, 

Nor touch my briery side, 
1 would not wilfully oITend," 
A Rose Buah playful cried. 

Unto a Sensitive, close by, 

Whose modest branches spread, 
In vain whose tender leaves would try, 

To raise its drooping head. 

A gentle breeze wav'd to and fro; 

The fragrant rose so sweet, 
Which near its timid friend would go, 

lis harmless smiles to meet. 
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But still it droopM beneath the breeze, 
Too mild its right to claim, 

Orlandor $tood and gaz^d on these, ' 
And thus he did exclaim. 

You both are charming to l^hold. 

And gentle as the dove, 
And secret gifts you both unfold. 

That I admire and lpv^4 

'Tis the soft bluslj of modesty, 
Like you my blooming rose. 

And then your tender leaves so free, , 
Their fragrant scent unclos^. 

And you my timid Sensitive, 

Your meekness 1 admire, 
For from a rough and careless breeze. 

You gently then retire. 

The modest maid that loves, to prize, 

Sweet virtue as ^ friend. 
Is fea^rful of the briery side. 

That folly will attend. . 

And wisely shuns the flatterers grasp^ 
That would her peace, annoy. 

And spurns deceptions secret bl-ast, 
That would her life destroy. 

But loves the sweet content and ease, 
That smooth's religions way, 

'Tis virtue crowns the life of these, 
That will her voice obey. 

They fear the sharp and cruel thorn, 

That 'slaiider loves to give, 
But shrinks in silenCe from their scorn, 

Like the true Sensitive. 

But sweetly blooms the virtuous rose, 
^That never will decay, 
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For on the grave it buds and blows, 
When life has past away* 



THE LINT WHTTB LOCKS. 

A LITTLE girl of beauty's fire, 

And only two years height, 
But most of all 1 do .admire, 

Her locks of pure lint white. 

Iler infant mind no trouble knew, 

No fear but childish fright, 
In innocence so sweetly grew. 

Her locks of pure lint White. 

And like the ivy that is firPd, 

Around the oak so tight, 
In ringlets oh, how sweet" they curl'd. 

Her locks of pure lint white. 

Sweet little maid if you should live. 
And come to woman's height, 
^The heart of some fond youth may grieve, 
For locks of pure lint white. 

But oh, be sure hie is sincere. 

And bind his heart so tight, , 
That you may never wet with tears. 

Your locks of pure lint white. 

I must cdnfess I often fee), 

Altho' 'tis selfish quite* 
But often have a mind to steal, 

A lock of pure lint white. 

But oh, the thouj^t I will forbear; 

And act with honour bright,' 
And never spoil such handsome hair. 

Your locks of pCire lint white. 

But some time hence if you should live, 
Old age will bring his stockn. 
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But ne'er may you with sorrow grieve, 
To change your lint ^white locks. 

But long may virtue sweetly prove, 
And always keep you right, 

And weave for you a wreath of love. 
To crown your locks so white. 

Then little Sarah, darling maid, 

In face of fortunes spite, 
Ob f may you never be afraid, 

To dress your locks so white. 

Long may they curl and look so sweet. 
And shine with beauty bright. 

In innocence be all complete. 
Your locks of pure lint white. 

And wheBr your ag^d friend is laid. 

Fast in her grave so tight. 
Then may they long in wisdom wave, 

Your locks of pure lint white. 

But when at last death sends his aid. 
To bind your limbs so tight. 

May virtue cry, here lies the maid,. 
With locks of pure lint white. 



7b a Wasp^ that got in a Little Qirfs hair ^ and stung her Little Finger. 

You cruel wasp, how could you dare 

In Sidney's locks to Unger ; 
Or meddle with her flaxen hair. 

And sting her Utile finger. 

• 

1 think you ne'er was form'd for love. 

Or any thing delightful. 
You always cros^ and angry prove, . 

And always seem so spiteful. 

How coiild you sting a little maid, * 

That pever did molest you ; 



Was of your ugly fonn afraid. 
And never did distress you. 

And then you was so impudent, 
In Sidney's locks lo linger ; ' 

I'm sure on mischief you was bent, 
To sting her liltle finger. 

Ifl could only getachance, 
I'd give you one good squeezing, 

Beneath my foot I'd make you dance, 
I'd learn yon to be teasing. 

And let (he little girls alone. 

You cruel ugly stinger. 
In sorrow then I'll make you moan , 

for hurting Sidney's finder, 

For if by chance I could lay hold. 

With stripes I would you laden; 
I'd learn you not to be ao bold. 

To sting a little maiden. 
So now I'd have you keep away. 

Nor near my cottage linger. 
For you may sore repent the day 

You stung her little finger. 

Resentment is a flame that grows 
Upon a wasp BO spiteful ; 

And sure as e'er the wind it blows, 
To kill you is delightful. 

So keep aloft and never come 
Within our walls to linger. 

For death will surely be your doom, 
For stinging Sidney's finger. 



IE CALABASH VIM AND THE QUIJ^CE 

A favourite quince tree once there stood, 
Within a garden's fast c«c\o5C, 
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And bore the most delightfiil food, 
And fragrant as the blooming rose. . 

From year to year perform 'd its part, 
With fruit that hjid a pleasant smelly . 

And warm orxoldy could cheer the heart, 
But now, alas, 'tis sad to tell, 

That when the pleasant spring appeared, 

A calabash spxung pp below, 
And there its lofty head it reared v . 

And o'er the (juince treeyCQpquering, grew. 

« 

It gathered strength, and daily climb'd, 

And forc'd its way unto the top, 
And round and rou^d the limbs it twin'd, , . 

And press'd j:he quince tree for its prop. 

Its blossoms open'd to the sun^ 

And sweetly caught the morning air. 

And calabashesj.one hy one, • 
Their elevated post did share. . 

The tree, in firm and .peaceful mood. 
While o'er its top the mtruditig vine. 

To bare its weight so patient stood, 
And droopM to let its/neighbour shine. . 

Now had the quince tree stood alone, 
And not been squeez'd or press'd &o hard, 

Its golden fr.uit, ^o pure, might shone, . 
And been a sweet and sure reward. 

But then, alas, like Jon^i's vine. 

When frost appears its leaves will fade ; 

And round its branches death will twinC) 
And steal away its pleasant shade. 

So may it be through daily life, 
That should misfortune claim her part. 

To bear with patience,'frce from strife. 
The grief that ptesses round the hearti, 



And when tbe blpom of youth baa fled^ 
And age, \\k^ frost, has nip^d the vint^ 

Tbo^ worn with care, in sorrow laid, 
But let the heart in virtue shine. 

' * Aftd, like the quince tre^, root so firm, 
On pure religion let us rest ; 
Tho^ bent with age, by trouble Worn, 
Maj heavenly peace still be our gueit 
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To a Youthf%il Friend. 

Then say, fond youth, has lOve entvrinM 
. Your^ntle heart, an4 held tt&si? 
May virtue, with contentment bind, 
A^d i^e^er may item affliction's blatti 

Intrude to damp your social joys; * * 
tjklay Safah bless your coining hoarai 

May care, that every sweet annoys, 
Ohl neVpo8seii9 your youthful bowera. 

May hymon give you friendly aid, 
. And join your hands in love complete, 
With her that is your favourite maid, 
Whose vrtues with the graces mdcl 

Your social houis be crownM with bliss. 
Your cottage shine with hope and joy ; 

Oh, may you discord's mansion miss, 
And love, true bve your hours employ. 

« 

May smiling cherubs blcss^your years, 
If age should hold you by the sleeve, 

To gently soothe your tottering fears. 
And all parental care rel^i^e. 

May kappiness attend your home, 

May Heaven its choieest bIeiiiR|s seid j* 

T 
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Maj jfiesiit^ tiit 6tt for yeafis to c6nie<' 
Tt> meet the wished of y6ar (rieAd. 
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THS STOLBN qUOUMQiOL 

Jn a garden thfit bad oeither fence nor a ^te, 

Som^ 9({|]^she8 luxuriantgrew ; 
Andij^^^ yioea that clirnb'd so elate, ! 

And nice lookjngjpi^cuinl;)ers too. 

In a cottage tbat stood on the edge of the greent 

And close by this ciipumber vine, 
Resided an ag^d,but snnart looking queen, 

Fq^ a dainty did oflen< incline. ; .• 

The vines they grew nicely, and crept on the ground. 

For room there wa^ plenty to spare ; 
And it^^nic^ cucumber there could be foiund, 

In justice. she claimM it her share. . ?" 

Novr bfie 6f the number she vievrM as she past. 

And instantly fixing its doom ; ' 
Thto'^toopihg so lowly sh^ gave it k gntsp^ 

And bore it safe on to her home. > : 

• ■ • . • ' * 

Now{^^c85^<l of the prize, and for victory rare. 
That all on the ground she would claim ;-\ 

And arguM by right they came to her share, 
As before she did often proclaim. , , - ♦ 

Witb pepper and vinegar now to her taste, 
She dressed it as nice as could be; • / 

And scarcely a slip of the parii^ did W^ste, 
But salted them all for her tea. 

Elated.jBtnd pleas'd now the victory gaioM, 
That granted a c6oling repast; ]' 

And tho^ in a g^n^ler tone it is oamed^ 
It was nothing ]i)ut 8te^:ing at last. 

Th^;]gfK>t:¥i^ap.b€!ic neighbopr^s, they had all. the care, 
Tho' the vines silly crept on her ground ; 
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Is that any reason she oqght to claim shftfOf 7 
And own every one that she found? 

I cannot aceord with thissort of a right. 
For bqnour jt will not atone; ' . . 

But showing jtemptation a kind of a s{>itet 
May sbeletihe cucOmbers alone. . \ 

But if the sweet spring again should appear^ ' 

Where health with industry shone, 
May she call in her neighbours, with her to tate share, 

If the cucumbers all are her own, ' ^ 
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TO MY OLD CLOAK, TH.iT WAS STOLEX 

) 

One evening, ,wben the rain deseeded, •. i 
I on my trusty cloak depended ; 
Then off I set to hear a joke, 1 

Well wrapM ih my old coating cloak. 

U.nto a neii^bour^s bous^ I ventured, . ( 

Content and pleasM, I freely entered ; 
And there a nail I soon bespoke^ 
On which I budg my coating cl6ak. 

The evening past in friendly chatf .1 

We talk'd of this, and then of that. 
While some enjoyed their pleasant smojce, 
And I forgot my coating cloak. '" \ 

At ten we rak^d the cheerful fire. 
And then to rest we did retire ; 
Frommorpheus a sweet nap bespoke, 
I ne'er thought of my^ coating cloak. 

A thief came in a lonely hour, ,. - i 

When sleep had come with double power, 
And what he found he freely took, • / -* 
And wtth therest my coating cloak. 

Now many a ptourm we bravM togeth|i^r 
In frosty and in rainy weather; 
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Botfivw, ala9, 1 am quite broke^ 
For I have lost my coating cloak. 

And th^ri with pity so bcrearM 
My trusty friends did tvith me grieTe, 
To see' the loss that I was broke, 
And robbM c^my old coating cloak. 

Full nineteen years we passM together^ 
And many a time we facM tiie weather ; 
. '■< But of our friendship no one spoke. 
Till I had lost my coating cloak. 

But now it's gone, 1 ne'er will grieve it. 
Kind fortune may some day relieve it ; 
But 'tis to poverty a stroke, 
I miss my good old coating cloak. 

If I should ever be beholder, 
To see it on a female's shoulder. 
Without a word by silence broke, 
Vd claim my good old coating cloak* 

Pd sieze it fast, and truth will shine, 
Pd boldly say, I knew 'twas mine« 
And tho' the laws of prudence broke, 
I'd boldly claim my coating cloak. 

But still I ne'er niay view it ever, 
Tho' oft distrcss'd in stormy weather ; 
But memory sure will wear its yoke, 
With love for my old coating cloafc 

' It is my with the one that stole it. 
In frosty weather ne'er may bold, it. 
But may he bare oppression's yoke, 
For stealing my old coating cloak. 

Til cold I mean, and that will try him. 
But still his conscience may deny him ; 
And may be ne'er feel comforts yoke, 
-^^ • 4 Till be T«tum« my coating cloak. 
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FRIEXD OJV HIS BIRTH DAY, AGED TWENTY-0^^. 
This is the day my youthful frien J, 

You are from bondage free, ■ < If. 

You have a right you may depend, ^\{, 

To claim your hbert/. . I 1»t\'\ 

You now have salhid out in life, ' ' 

This fickle ^va^ld to roam, . Je (B* l' 

With independence free from strife, -i, i 

I hope you'll fix your home. ; 

Remember as you go along, 

Through life's uncertain way. 
You may get taiiylcd in the throng. 

And sometimes go astray. 

And love that little changing cur. 

May let his arrow fly, 
I hope the maid that you prefer, ' * 

Will ne'er have cause to sigh. 
May virtue be the garb she -wean, 

Her heart from envy free. 
No sutify looks, no foolish ai rs, 

Her love be all for thee. 

But then your part you must perform. 

If you would comfort have. 
With virtuous love your bosom warm. 

It guards the bold and brave. 
A friend through life is very dear, 

A trusty bosom friend. 
Of such a one you need not fear, 

You may on him depend. 

But first be sure to look at home. 

And place within your breast 
The rich man's joy, the poor man's doom, 

An honest heart that's blest. 



And then through life 3-ou need not fear, 
Tho' slorms should bar your way. 
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' Ttuir heart Aio^ece jotir ooiiscimCQ cteaiv 
'Twill cheer the gloomiest dajr, 

My youthful friend to you I give, 

My hearts siocerest wishes, 
That Heaven will every care relieve, • 

And bless old a§e with riches. , 

Bat should it chance your lot to be, 

On some hi coast to roam, 
Will friendship breathe a sigh for mei 

And think of social home. 

And when the dawn of youth has fled. 
If vire should ever meet again. 

Will you the tears of pleasure shed. 
And in old age a friend remain* 



To a Friend on hearing of his Marriage^ 

I HEAR my yputhfi^l friend you're married, 
And got a cheerfql blooming wife. 

Some people say you'd better tarried, 
And seen a little more of life. 

But love has winp no doubt you |:now it. 

The purest love is only sure, 
True marriage is the way to shov^ it, 

If you the crosses can endure. 

The power divine was from above. 
When Eve to Adam first was given. 

To dwell witbhim in peace and love. 
The true and last best gift of Heaven. 

Love never fills the aged heart, 
Tho' oft to wedlock they're inclined, 

Cupid never ftr'd his dart. 
To change the aged matrons iiiin4« 

'Tis youth that feels the pqwer of love, ; 
And when the heavenly blessings qbower, 
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The flame n klhdted from^bdV^, 
And burns v^ith true ciddfitial fire. 

Where thoughts in mutual friendship join, 

H'is like a little heaven on earth, 
Where hearts unite 'tis most divine, 
I Twill bring b6th i^miies and bles8iiig» forth. 

But if with truth and candor bended, , 
I know you wo'nt for friendship's saket 

At the sequel be offended, 
With the freedoms I shall take* 



Well my friend you now are married, 
And well fastened to a wife, 

Never wish you'd longer tarried, 

Or livM a bachelor foi* life, 

I know the time is going over, 

You'll try to please whene'er you can, 
But you must lay aside the lover, 

And now perform the married man. 

■ 

But first I tell you from expterieiice. 
To condescend some times at least. 

And show a placid kind obedience, 
It never fails of keeping peace. 

Mind the frowns and keep them under, * 
Check the snappish words also. 

Be on yonr guard do'nt make a blunder, 
Tb cause the chrystall tears to flow. 

When trouble coipes for loves pure sake. 
Then tenderly let it be known. 

But never cause her heart to break. 
By distant cool behaviour shown. 

If sickness comes let fortitiide. 
With kind attention then prevail. 

No mopish looks, no answers rude, 
Le< nJ^t your mamy courage fiiil. 
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ttemember jom roost act bm brother^ 
. And fojiilyloyt but ber alooe, , 
Likewise as* father and as motheri 
Abd tender husband all in one. 

United by the bonds of love, 
Long may you dwell in harmony^ . . 

And daily blest by Heaven abovet 
Till death will set your spirits free. 

But if old age should claim his share 
And keep you many a year on ^rtb, , 

JUay jou then be the happy pair, 
^Tis sweeter far than gold is worth. 

But yet the grave will hold you fast, 

When^you have done with lifers dull squabble. 
May virtue close the scene at last, 

And leave a handsome stock of laurel* 

Will you excuse your trusty friend. 

The liberty she novir has taken, 
Will you the marriage rite defend. 

You will if 1 am notmistdken. 

To .eta handsome pattern then, . 

For people that is fond of clatter, 
Cross married folks scarce one in ten« 

But what will try to' make a splutter. 

That minds their neighbours^ business too, , 
And on their rights Ao freely trample; 

Then do, my youthful friend, oh, do, 
Set these old folks a good example. 

And let them see that homers the place. 
They should reside, when once they marry ; 

Not through each street so nimbly pace. 
And every neighbour's business carry^ 

Well now, my friend, I bid adieu, 
JHoi one more verse for you TU make ; 



These flowVl from inj fond heart so true. 
And all composed for friendthip's sake. 



THE BOYS AKD THE CATS. 
In modern times; a village etood, 
Upon a high aud public road. 
Where many an active boy waa seen. 
Oft sporting on the village green ; 
Orat the close of summer's day. 
Would spend the eve in noisy play ; 
Or else pn mischief strongly bent, 
Or loiter when on errands sent. 
But now my tale with truth I tell, 
Within this village too did dwell, 
A numerous herd of noisy cats. 
To catch mischeyous mice and rats, 
That ranged with freedom through fie town, 
And seem'd to n\n the village down. 
It chanc'd at eve they often set, 
To hold a loud and warm debate, 
Which should be master of the throng, 
To lead the sturdy troop along. 
Among this groop waa black and white, 
And motley gray, all cnet to light ; 
And Tabby too, both old and young. 
Had met to join this motley throng, 
'Twa now, as people oft,en say, 
The moon it shone as bright as day ; 
The night was warm, a pleasant breeze 
Was gently faning all the trees ; 
I pensive at my casement stood, 
And felt quite in a musing mood; 
I watched the looks of every cat, 
As on a plot of grass tliey sat, 
And wondered what they would be at ; 
Thinks I, I'll try to find it out, 

U 
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What these grimalkiDS are about $ 
AttentioD now did stroDfi; prevail. 
And thus with fancy runs my tala! 
A cat that seem'd welt iparked with^age, 
JHi« Jgure l»rge, his visage sage, 
Stood up, and thus the throng addressed: 
" My friends^" said he, »<^it would be best. 
Before we try oiir valour strong. 
To see who's right and who is wrotfg? * 
It is ournature oft to fight^ •• ' 
And cats you kno\v, msfy thiiit it ri^ ; 

But boys should always have more sense. 
Than worry cats fbr mete pretence, 
For fun or pastime what they pleasd. 
And oft dfestrdy our lives and ease. 
Sometimes they eome with sticks and stones. 
To bruise our flesh or break t>ur bones, 
Or kifl us quite they think no matter, 
And sell our skills to suit the hatter. 
Now there W Dick and Bilty Bollard, 
1 think they^re each ah arrant coward*; 
If we were tigers how they'd run. 
And We^ like then), might see the fun. 
There's Jack and Gill the bakc^rV boj^s^ 
With their great dog to make a noise, 

And woTtj us poor cats to deaths 
. Or shake us till we lose our breath. 

There'slitde Tom, a comely lad,. 

I think he's ^very: bit as bad ; 

For with his sbinney he ^iH come, 

Atid beat as if we were a drum. 

There's yellow cuff the sciuiers^ boy, 'f 

In killing cats doth take great jo}^; 

He'd better be at homfe ^i wojrki 

Than acting lik^ a little Turk. 

Well, now, I think 'tis Very hard. 

That we should naeet such poor rewaird; 

With sticks and stoues no matter whtt, 
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When we would catch the miqe and rat ; 
For these will spoil their nicest cheese, 
And rummage all their draws with ease ; 
Tho^ we for hunger steel a slice, 
We do^it destroy like rats and mice ; 
They often spoil the farmcr'^s grain. 
That he has sa^M with so much pain ; ' 
And oft the fniller^s labour spoil, 
That he has gained with daily toil. 
Well, now, said he, if they will try, 
To catch the mice, like you and I, 
WeMI leave the village and the noise, 
Of these unruly head strong boys, 
Anfl try tp find a better place, 
Where we can spend our days in peace ; 
Not quite so fa!>t, a cat replied. 
That quietly had set beside ; 
This aged tubby as he spoke, 
And knew his words was not a joke ; 
But still secniM in some sorrow cast, 
And thus related what had past: 
Said. she, I Jove my mistress welly 
And of her kindness I will tell ; 
She feeds me oft and loyes to see 
Me, happy as a cat can be; 
If any boy disturbs my peace, 
f he interferes and bids them cease ; 
And says, they aught to stay at home. 
Or let poor simpU cats alone ; ' 
Tis hard that they're forever teasing^ 
It looks as if they h^d no feieling ; 
To see a smart and comely lad, 
A chacing cats, Uis quite too bad; 
And never let tradition tell, 
Poor silly cats was used so ilL •. 
Her speech now done and down^ she sat, 
And soon ^as closed this queer debate ; 



For tbey soop run.quite out of tiightv 
Aiid th^ forgot the^^d met t0;^ht I «* 
But t stood still and seemed to joqiiiil^i 
How tUese poor cats was sore abusM ^ 
And hop^d tliat boys would act like mi^f 
And ne^er abuse poor cats a^in ; 
But stay at borne, or play in peace, 
And let each cruel action cease : 
My muse was stil) and I thou^t best 
To go tp t)ed and take my rest, 
And trust that boys their faults majr see. 
And let the c^tjs have liberty^ 






To my Friend^ on hearing of het ^orfui^e^ 

Dear girl J truly wish you well, 
. With every comfort blended,, 
But if the truth to you I tell. 
You must not be ofiendefl. 

A wifq has inany things to bare, 
But if sweet prudence guide her, 

To bare the cross n^st be her care^ 
Tho' memory oft will chide her. 

And bring her thoughts to scenes of youQ^^ 
When freedom raised h^r colours. 

When independence shone with truth, 
Py liberty's bright banners, 

Sut duty, thei'e's the task my friend^ 

To that yoi! must surrender, 
And while in duty's path you stand, 

You ne'er can msd^e a blunder 

Your duty too must be to pl^ase^ 

And not be always teasing, 
IS w^et patience oft your mind will eas^, 

Ap4 t^ftcb jm ^l] forbeafwg, 



A partner now you know you've got, 

But not a surly maEtcr, 
Therefore let love possess your cot, 

'Twill hold you both the faster. 

But if your marriage chain should be, 

By trouble jofteu rusty, 

With diligence then set it free, 

By patience and industry. 

The day of liberty you chose,* 

To fast the links together ; 
Then let no meddler interpose, 

To tangle one or t'other. 

Bui now methinks I hear you say, 
Old folks is always preaching; 

Young married one's will have their way, 
Id spite of all their teaching. 

Well, be it so, but may jou ne'er 
Have cause for tears and pleading. 

May you botlt love true and aincere, 
With happiness succeeding. 

My wish for you is from my heart. 
That sorrow ne'er may find you. 

Or trouble cause a tear to start, 
But purest love fast bind you. • 

Dear girl I bid you now farewell. 
Your patiencejong has tarried ; 

The married state no one can tell. 
Like those that have been married. 

If thirty years should pass away. 
And you the chain still carry, 

Then may you with contentment say. 
You're glad that you did marry. 

And thirty years roll round again, 
May blooming laurels bless you ; 
•The Fourth of JuTj. 
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And maj old age with troth proclaiiBf ' 
That quarrels ne^er distressM yovL 

And when yQur locks have silver growOi^ 
Or life should with you tariy^ 

Oh, maj you then with freedom own, 
You're glad that you did noan-y. 



A JAUNT TO THE CITY TO SEE LA FAYETTE. 

The morning was fine, for the sun it shone clear, 
When my heart on a journey of pleasure was set; 

I travelPd on foot, not a jot did I care. 
It was all for the pleasure of seeing Fayette. 

I climbM up the hills, and I trudgM o'er the dales. 
And saw pleasure in every face that I met ; 

With smiles and good humour my neighbours did hail» 
As I went to the city to see Lafayette. 

And when I got there, dear me what a noise. 
Here friends and relations together had met ; 

The girls were dress'd gaily, and so were the boys, 
To welcome the hero, the General Fayette. 

At last tiie procession mov'd slowly along. 
The music play'd sweetly, no sorrow to fret ; 

And quite in the midst of the gay gallant throng. 
Rode the valiant, the noble, the general, Fayette. 

Brave seventy-six with their heads white as snow, 
With the badges of honour how pleasant they set ; 

They followed the hero through toil and through woe. 
The hero of freedom, the valiant Fayette. 

I gazed till my eyes was quite dim with the sight, 
The ladies their hearts all in unison met ; 

They waved their white handkerchiefs, all withdelight. 
To welcome the stranger, the noble Fayette. 

The free volunteers, with their dress of true blue, 
' For thehonour o#tif ashington often has met ; 



Their beftits to the cause of sweet freedom is tnM| 
And true to the honour of General Fajrette. 

The gay rtiflemen with the shrill bugle horn, 
For the land of Columbia their faces is set ; 

The chains of a tyrant they trample with scorn, 
But blew the sweet bugle for General Fayette 

The jeoman looked handsome, their dress was so neat, 
As on their gaj ponies, so graceful they*set ; 

Their hats was all dressM with a nice bunch of wheat. 
As they brought up the rear, to welcoihe Fayette. 

And many a trade together did join, 

To show that the bands of sweet friendship did meet ; 
The sons of &ir^ Crispin th^nr laurels did twin6, 

To welcome the hero, (he noble Fayette. 

At the altar of liberty fl'eely I share, 
Where the imiage of Washington ever is set. 

At the shrine of sweet freedom Tii breathe a true pray V, 
For the health of the noble and Taliant Fayette. 

At the close of his life may angels then fly, 

With a sound that^s immortal, and never will set, 

To bear to the heaven ^s beyond the bright sky, 
The soul of the gallant and noble Fayette. 



TOBLZZABBTfiL . 

Dear girl lay your woric on one side, 
Lqt us go and range over the plain. 

To where the smooth rivulets glide. 
And the flowers are nodding in twain. 

Well hear the birds carrol their songs, 
We'll breathe the sweet fragrance of air. 

Well wander about the day long. 
And give not a sigh to despair. 

If tired well take a smoothe seat, 
Where the woodbine is cAjiiig :ar(miid. 
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Vfhert roses and lilacs doth meist, . 
And the grass is grown thick on the ground. 

Then come with jour, friendlets awaj. 
For the sun is fast climbing on high, 

With pleasure we?ll spend a Maj day, 
And forget that we e^er breathed a sig^. 

rU tell you of scenes of my youth, 
Where nestlings of pleasure did smite. 

Ml tell you of virtue and truth, 
If you will but listen the while. 

ril.tell you of love that was true, 
When mirth jspread her mantle around. 

Of friends that is equaPd by few. 
And slander was ne^er to be found. 

Thus happy we^ll spend the long day, 

Till sol is far gone in the west. 
Then homeward^ we'll bofli bend qur way. 

To meet with the slumbers of rest. 



1>0 BARBIBT. 

SwMT child let us go to the grove, 
Where the robm is building his nest. 

Where the turtle dove mounw for her love. 
And Flora in beauty is drest 

For sorrow has ne'er to!uchM Ay heart. 
Nor slander has ever come nigh, 

To cause the warm tear for to starts 
Or heave from thy bo3om a sigh. 

You hav<e parent's that's gentle- and kind^ 
And si: iters that's constant and true'; 

Loving friends that in truth is combined. 
And a brother that dearly love« you. 

Then eon^e \oSfiie grove t^ith your friend, 
ril bint] you a fragment of flowers ^ 
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So happj we will the day spend, 
lu Florals most elegant bowcre. 

But years is fast coming to prove, 
As age spreads her mantle around ; 

May Cupid) that urchin of love. 
Oh, never in sorrow be found, 

May those years glow in comfort and petee, 
May you always be happy and free, 

But sorrow with age will increase, 
Like the waves that roll over the sett. 

Obey, dearest child, your fond sire, 
'Tis better than oceans of wealth, 

Be loving and kind to your mother, 
And mind her in sickness or health. 

To your sisters be gentle and kind. 
To your brother be loving ahd true ; 

To your friends let sweet sympathy bindi 
'Tis practised alas by too few. 

Seek religion, contentment will come, 
Let industry gather her flowers ; • 

Dear child, love your fond parentis homey 

With mirth spend your innocent hours. 

But if age should creep on you at last. 
May happines go hand in hand ; . 

And no sorrow intrude for to blast. 
Is the wish of a much loving friend. 



:ii^ 



HAPPT GABFBNTBR. 

BY PARTICULAR REQCEST. 

On a high road, between two hills so gay, 
A village stands as cheerful as the May ; 
With shatterM tenements its chiefest store. 
And meanly built to suit the laboring poor ; 

X 



Who, by their labour, or (heir arts do strive. 

To keep themselves and families alive ; 

Having of children too, a numerous store, 

A legacy l hat oft attends the j.oor ; 

Of all the artisans who in this village dwell, 

The carpenter my simple verse shall swell; 

Cheerful he rifcs at lhet?arly dawn, 

Befoie the dew has left the bending thorn ; 

Pleasant and merry to his work he goes. 

While half the village slumbers in repose; 

Content to toil until the setting sun, 

Displays to him that his day's work is done; 

His labour done, his vVeary limibs set free. 

Well pleasM that he his quiet home may see. 

The dear companion of his youthful heart ; 

With joy he meets, and does a bliss impart, 

To lisping infancy a look must spare. 

Who climb his knees' the happy kiss to share ; 

These are the joys which sweeten human hfe, 

And drive away all matrimonial strife, 

Which made great Hector own from all his heart, 

Andronica to be his life's best part. 

Oh ! happy state that oft such comfort brings, 

Not to be bartered for the wealth of kings ; 

Not all the treasure of the Indian isles. 

Can give such pleasure as his Pe^ smiles ; 

Her soothing voice is music to his ear, 

Her gentle love his vacant hours can cheer. 

But while economy her time employs. 

He also seeks some transitory joys ; 

And with a friend he sees the evening smile. 

And pleasant chat the tedious hours beguile ; 

Till rest draws near and custom makes it right, 

That each through friendship bids a kind good night ; 

With 9 warm heart that claims paternal care, 

For one and all he breathes a fervent pray'r ; 

Then seeks his couch his quiet rest to find. 

No guilty fears intrude to rack his mind ; 
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His conscience clear He finds a sweet repose, 
And balnny sleep his eye lids gently close. 
Sound is his rest throuo;h night's uncertain way, 
For Heaven will ^uard him till the approach of day ; 
And when the sun its silent honours claim. 
Cheerful he rises to his work again ; 
So months revolve and seasons yearly roll. 
Still he maintains that nobleness of soul ; 
In one streight path his steady course to run. 
And never deviate from what he begun ; 
But just to all, unto the poor a friend, 
H« ne'er denies whene'er he has to lend. 
His'^neighbours praise his well replenished 9tore, 
And blessings daily crowd around his door; 
Thus life jogs on, Hill death his pinions bind, 
But still he leaves an honoured name behin^ ; 
Which soars aloft beyond the coward's race^ 
And lives as long as memory holds its place. 



To R ' t fi rf, on hearing of the Small Pox proving fatal in 

Phifadelphia and Kingsessing 

Sweet bard arise, proclaim the cause, 
Once more protect kind nature's laws ; 
The dormant elf for years had fled. 
But only slumber'd, was not dead ; ] 
Again has risen with venom w^rm. 
To stop good tidings from the farm. 
And blast the treasure far untold. 
That's worth its weight in purest gold ; 
Must infancy be fiU'd with pain. 
Must youth and beauty sigh again; 
And now the dread tormenter fear. 
When past a parent's tender care. 
From foreign isles contagion's spread^ 
And immbered many with the dead; 



I 
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While safety blest our peaceful home, 
Alas, the deadj pest must come ; 
And rob a parent of their joj, 
They'd fix'd upon a much lov'd boy, 
Or else in clay cold urns to hurl 
A blooming, virtuous^ favorite girl ; 
And must we see the time again, 
When friends will watch in care and pain, 
And parents mourn with love sincere, 
And drop the heart felt parting tear ; 
The lowing kine that graze the me^d, 
The silent cause for youth will plead ; 
From them the gentle vaccine's given, 
Through them a blessing sent from heaven. 
Oh ! Jenner, if you was but here, 
Could not you save a parent's tear, 
And make the heart with joy to shine, 
By changing small pox ^ot vaccine. 



TO FRAKCES. 

On Feeling Slighted after her Marriage^ 

Dear Frances since the knot you've tied, 
How can you slight your Emma's love ? 

How can you lean on flattery's side ? 
And every slandering tale approve. 

Look back, dear Frances, when your youth, 
Was fill'd with love the most sublime ; 

When to your friend your heart was tn»lh, 
And friendship's sweetest wreath you'd twint;* 

How oft we've been at midnight hour, 
When many an eye was clos'd in sleep. 

Alone, and cloth'd in loves soft power, 
In sweet commune our hearts did beat. 

put, oh ! how chang'd that gentle heart, 
TbiBit once could weep for Emma's wo \ 
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When she her sorrows did impart, 
'Twas then thy friendly tears could flow. 

*Tis sadly changed, for enry's dart 
Hath pearced it to the tender core ; 

And flatterers hovcrM round that heart, 
That once for me sweet friendship bore, • 

Farewell, dear Frances, since His so. 
The pleasant hours arc gone and past ; 

My heart will e'er be true to you, 

And friendship bloom while life will last 



TO A TOUNO FRIBXn>, 

With the Present of a Small Fancy Box, 

This giil, dear girl, to you I give, 
Then bind it fast in friendship's chain ; 

And long as you and I may live, 
Let's to each other true remain. 



For love's a flower that oilen dies, 
Or withers by too rude a breath ; 

But friendship's vows will reach the skies, 
And flourish long tho' stung by death. 



<^U W. 



^^ 



